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Criticisms on the Proposed Forth Bridge. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of Jan. 6, 1882, is an article with illustra- 
tions, from London Engineering, in reference to the pre- 
posed Forth Bridge. 

After a recital of bridge construction among the savages 
showing the derivatioz of the principle, and after discussing 
the advantages and disadvantages of different systems of 
long-span bridges, it is made to appear that the peculiar 
design works out from the consideration of the following 
four conditions: 

1. The maximum attainable amount of rigidity, both 
vertically and under a rolling ioad, and laterally from wind- 
pressure. 

2. Facility of erection and security against hurricanes 
during all stages tkereof. 

83. That no untried material be used in its construction. 

4. That the maximum economy be attained consistent 
with the fulfillment of the preceding conditions. 

Though the preceding conditions hold good for the con- 
struction of the smallest as well as the largest bridge, a few 
might be added, as follows : 

5. Provision should be made for the expansion and con- 
traction of the metal from changes of temperature. 

6. The bridge, being destined to last several centuries, it 








should be built to represent to posterity a masterpiece 
evolved from the most approved standards of modern bridge 
construction, and with a proper regard for architectural ap- 
pearance. 

A closer examination of the proposed design will show that 
it does not comply with all the stated conditions. To attain 
rigidity the suspension principle proposed by Sir Thomas 
Bouch was abandoned for the cantilever principle. It is, 
however, anerroneous notion thata suspension bridge cannot 
be made rigid. Most of the suspension bridges of older date 
had been built with astiffening truss too low and too weak, 
and its proportions were guessed at. In consequence, they 
soon became shaky and undulating under loads. The office 
of the stiffening truss is now better understood, and its 
mathematical theory established, so that it is possible to build a 
suspension bridge as stiff and as rigid as a girder bridge. 

If, for instance, in Sir Thomas Bouch’s design, the height 
of the towers had been reduced from 550 ft. to 400 ft. their 
stability would have been greatly increased ; it is true the 
cables would have become a great deal heavier, so also the 
strains from temperature, but their rigidity would also have 
been greater. There could have been lateral bracing between 
the cables as well as between the trusses, giving great ad- 
ditional lateral rigidity. A height of 60 ft. for stiffening 
trusses as proposed would have been ample if made con- 
tinuous, in which case there could have been expansion 
joints at both ends of the stiffening trusses. So modified, 
Sir Thomas Bouch’s design would have made a very satis- 
factory bridge, rigid laterally and vertically, capable of 
erection by simple means. 

The material in the steel towers of his design was well 
disposed to facilitate erection (excepting the height), and in 
accordance with American practice as exemplified, for in- 
stance, in the piers of the Kentucky River bridge of Mr. 
Shaler Smith, or in the towers for the proposed Blackwell's 
Island bridge by the Delaware Bridge Company, or in the 
design for the same bridge by Colonel Flad, or in the towers 
of the Pittsburgh suspension bridge by Mr. Hemberle. 

The architectural appearance of Sir Thomas Bouch’s de- 
sign, modified as suggested above, would have been grand 
and harmonious. Se much cannot be said of the 
design proposed by Messrs. Fowler & Baker. The principle 
of the so-called cantilever truss is one well adapted for 
long spans, but apparently not very happily applied in the 
proposed Froth Bridge. To the uninitiated it must appear as 
a singular ‘‘ mixtum compositum” of straight and curved 
lines, devoid of all architectural beauty. There is little 
doubt that condition No. 1 can be fulfilled also in this de- 
sign. It is correct that the massing of strains into heavy, 





bulky members tends to reduce vibration from moving loads, 
but that it should therefore be necessary to go to the extreme 
with an unprecedented panel length of 100 ft. is by no 
means clear. It is sta‘ed that compression members will have 
the tube form 6 to 12 ft. in diameter to allow greater econ 
omy of material. To justify their use, Brunel’s bridge 
over the Saltash is referred to. The construction of that 
bridge was a famous piece of bridge engineering at its time, 
but it is safe to say it would not be imitated by bridge engi- 
neers, at least in America, in this advanced age, because 
bridge construction kas progressed since then, and better 
forms and means of disposition of material have been evolved. 
Imagine the Forth bridge steel tubes towering some 360 ft. 
into the air and some 12 ft. in diameter, without interme- 
diate supports of any value. The compression in one of 
them can hardly be less than 5,500 tons, requiring a thic’s- 
ness of magal of about 214 in., or ; of its diameter. Such col- 
umns would be composed of comparatively small plates, which 
will need to be spliced to the full value of their sections ; and 
not to speak of the difficulties of manufacture, the splicing 
alone would probably increase the theoretical weight by 
perhaps 20 to 30 per cent.; there would be the everlasting 
anxiety for the security of a multiplicity of joints in a 
highly strained hollow tube, water getting in at the joints 
and doing its insidious work of rust and decay, where it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to get at and stop it. 
What that means the Victoria and Brittania bridge tubes 
have proven by the costliness of maintenance. When they 
were built they were thought to be the most perfect girder 
type, theoretieally and practically. But, alas, progress 
favors the open-frame types into which daylight can pene- 
trate and men may critically examine and repair any 
defects. 

The open-frame type proves to be the lighter, and cheaper 
too, both for bridge girders and for bridge towers. 

How is it intended to erect columns wholly or piecemeal, 








DESIGN FOR FORTH BRIDGE. 


360 ft. high and slanting out from the base, is a matter of 
vast speculation. All other members of the cantilevers are 
shown to he ponderous and high in proportion, and it is 
not easy to see how they could be handled by simple means. 

The cantilevers as prcposed widen out at the base, and 
converge toward the top and the middle trusses, where their 
ends coincide with the end-posts of the middle trusses. 





From this peculiar arrangement the members lie in the 
warped surfave of a hyperbolic paraboloid, and it would be 
very difficult to make accurate fittings at the connections, 
and next to impossible to distribute the strains equally into 
the resisting metal masses.: Any illusions on this point 
are apt to make the safety of the entire plan questionable. 
To attach tension members to compression members of 
such vast and expanded forms in the expectation of evenly 
transmitting the forces isa very questionable experiment. 


The mastery of any bridge construction becomes manifest | 
in the disposition and arrangement of and for the connec- | 


tions and the facility of their manufacture. But for this 
one secret of bridge engineering, the Tay bridge would 
stand to this day. It would appear that there is again a dis- 
regard or an iusufficient' comprehension of this most 
important part ofa construction in the arrangement 
for the cantilevers. But grant they were built as proposed, 
we come to the erection of the 500-ft. middle spans for two 
tracks. The trusses appear to be about 40 fc. high at the 
ends and 60 ft. at the middle. The allusion to the cele- 
brated Kentucky River and Minnehaha bridges of Mr. 
Shaler Smith implies that the ercction of the middle spans 
is contemplated by building out from the ends to meet and 
close in the middle. If it is really the innocent intention of 
the English engineers to imitate the erection of those bridges, 
then they have chosen a bad form of truss. A few figures 
should have shown them this at once. The weight 





of one 500 ft, span built of steel could hardly 


be less than 1,600 tons, and if built with riveted 
connections, as per English practice, will not be less 
than 1,800 tons. But let us take the former weight; then 
the chord strain for 40 ft. height of end-posts would grad- 
| ually grow up to '*f° x 44? = 1,250 tons in either chord at 
the ends of one truss, requiring there metal vastly in excess 
of that needed in the finished structure. On the other hand 

should the height of 60 ft. be maintained for the whole 
length of the chord, strains from erection would of 
course be } less, or 830 tons, showing at once that a parallel 
chord truss would be more economical than trusses with 
curved top chords, which with curious simplicity are claimed 
to be so economical in this instance. If, however, the 
above mode of erection for the middle girders were not 
followed, only one other mode would be left, namely, build- 
ing the 500 ft. spans complete at the shore, floating them 
into position and lifting them into place, which would re- 
quire a simultaneous lifting power for at least 1,600 tons. 

While means could be devised to do this, they would be so 
very costly as to exclude them from consideration, not to 
speak of the danger to the structure from distortion or 
bruising during the operation. 

To meet the strains from temperature in the proposed 
| bridge, two ways are possible, either to provide an expansion 
joint at the point of contra-flexure in each span, or increase 
lthe metal sections throughout the structure to resist the 
contractions and expansion. The latter way would be im- 
practicable and very expensive, besides the resulting strains 
defy mathematical investigation. The limits of change from 
temperature for the whole of the cantilever structure would 
be about 42 in., or 18 in. for one long span. Provision had 
then to be made for an expansion joint at one bearing of 
the 500 ft. spans; the other truss ends could be made rigid. 
This arrangement would deprive the structure as designed 
of a part ofits lateral rigidity. To avoid this the towers 
could be placed further apart, say 150 ft. instead of [112 f¢., 
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|in order to give a greater moment of resistance to the 
| luteral strains at the towers. 

In reference to the selection of material, condition No. 3, 
little is to be said. 1t would be well if the engineers would 
not commit the error of accepting standards for material 
in the sense of taking all for granted that has the approval 
of the Admiralty, Lloyds Underwriters, Board of Trade, or 
some other overawing authority. Common sense, unob- 

| scured by belief and faith, should most critically examine 
all points involving the strength of material, crude or manu- 
| factured into bridge parts, except those found true by con- 
| firming tests, and reject those found doubtful, no matter if 
supported by precedent. What mischief the worship of pro- 
fessional authority may cause was shown by that authori- 
tative, “‘ all-sufficient, ten pounds per square foot wind pres- 
| sure” applied to the Tay bridge. 

Considering the fourth condition, economy of constiuc- 
tion, it isobvious from the foregoing that the proposed de- 
sign will fall short also in that respect. It is so far away 
from successfully-tried plans and modes of construction that 

‘even a liberal estimate should have its sum total 
| multiplied by an experimental coefficient of 2 to 8, to give 
| aproper idea of its cost to those who have to iurnish the 
| money. There is even precedent for this in the Brooklyn 
bridge. It would then appear conclusively that the plan of 
| Messrs. Fowler & Baker is of less merit as regards all the 
conditions stated above than the plan by Sir Thomas Bouch. 
We have experience and examples of the successful erection 
of long suspension bridges ; we have no experience of canti- 
| lever trusses composed of members of unprecedented bulk 
and weight. As far as logic can guide us, as far as foresight 
can reach, it points either to failure or extraordinary ex 
pense. 

The architectural effect of the proposed structure is far 
from pleasing ; it does not represent one unique, harmonious 
conception, but rather a conglomerate of types of no relation 
of one to the other. Its confessed derivation from barbarian 
construction may, in an ethnical sense, explain the oddity of 
its appearance. ‘ 

Having criticised a plan which must impress American 
bridge engineers as immature, it would perhaps be in order 
to suggest some modifications for improvement. Taking up, 
first, Sir Thomas Bouch’s design, it has been suggested be- 
fore how a few changes would have made it a very satis- 
factory bridge inevery way. It is still doubtful, though, 
whether a stiffened suspension bridge presents any ad 
vantage in cost as compared with a well-designed 
cantilever bridge. Complete plans and estimates of both 
systems alone could settle this question in advance, The 
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design of Messrs. Fowler & Baker would be improved by 
having a parallel chord truss for the middle spans, and by 
having the top chord of the cantilever in a concave curve 
symmetrical to the convex curve of the bottom chord. The 
accoinpanying diagram will show the improved appearance 
of the bridge. The cantilever trusses should be in vertical 
planes instead of warped surfaces ; the stability is the same, 
the workmanship and fittings very much simpler and 
cheaper. The panels would be shorter, the bridge members 
would be of lengths and weights easily handled. Compres- 
sion members should be made of rectangular open sections 
to allow painting, examination and good attachments. 
There would be three planes of lateral bracing for the middle 
trusses, and six planes of lateral bracing in the cantilever 
trusses allowing very great lateral rigidity. 

Other designs of course are possible, all of which would 
offer facility for manufacture and erection greater than the 
one proposed. Itis probable that the distinguished engi- 
neers having the bridge to build wili find out when working 
out the details on what an ocean of trouble, uncertainty 
and anxiety they will be launched with their strange de- 
sign. Considering that English practice does not avail it- 
self of the American pin connections, whose decided 
economy, accuracy of workmanship, facility for erection 
and absolute safety are so obstinately questioned by En- 
glish conservatism—considering the inferior practices and 
modes of pin connections when really attempted, as shown 
in the late Tay bridge and other English bridges. Cousid_ 
ering all this, the choice between the designs of Sir Thomas 
Rouch and Messrs. Fowler & Baker should favor the former 
one, with modifications, as the safer and the most probable 
of success. As maintained before, want of rigidity is no 
reason to decide against a suspension bridge. It would be a 
reproach and shame to modern bridge engineering if it 
could not make a suspension bridge as rigid as a cantilever 
bridge. The questions of fucility of manufacture, of erection 
and of economy should alone be the deciding ones. 

It can by no means yet be definitely asserted which is the 
better one, even if the most approved methods would be pro- 
posed for both. But where methods are proposed so foreign, 
if not contrary, to our experience of what coustitutes a 
superior design, there the prediction would be justified that 
the proposed construction of Messrs. Fowler & Baker will 
be experimental, very costly and daring indeed, and inferior 
in that respect to the design of Sir. Thomas Bouch, for 
which thereare existing at least analogies. It isto be hoped 
that the English engineers will seek council and avail them- 
selves of the standards, experience and the construction of 
modern bridge-building, especially in America, where fail- 
ures and succe:ses both have taught bridge engineers valua- 
ble lessons. Indeed, Messrs. Fowler & Baker’s task is a 
gigantic one; and the “good will and wishes of all in their 
profession will bs with them. 

G. LINDENTHAL, Chief Engineer Monongahela Bridge. 

PITTSBURGH, January, 1882. 





Locomotives on the London, Brighton & South Coast 
Railway. 





The engravings herewith of some of the details of these 
locomotives and the following description, for all of which 
we are indebted to Engineering, will complete our account 
of these interesting machines, the construction of which is 
well worth the study of American locomotive superintend- 
ents and master mechanics : 


The class of small six-coupled tank engines now illus- 
trated was designed for working tbe South London line at 
atime when the traffic on that section was extremely light, 
and did not pay working expenses. To meet the required 
conditions, Mr. Stroudley designed not only these small en- 
gines, but also a complete set of rolling stock, in which 
dead weight was kept down very effectively. Originally 
the trains were made up with eight carriages, seating 324 
passengers. With the growth of the traffic, however, this 
number has increased to a maximum of 12, and an average 
of about 11 on this particular service. Owing, however, to 
the fact that some of these engines are employed in light 
branch traffic, the average number of carriages in the 
train hauled by them at the presant time is 10. At 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878 one of these loco- 
motives was shown, and was awarded a gold medal. At 
the present time there are 50 of these engines on the Brighton 
line, running upward of a million miles per annum, and this 
with trains stopping at stationson an average about three- 
quarters of a mile apart. Forty-four of these engives are 
employed in suburban traffic, and Mr. Stroudley informs us 
that from January, 1879, to July, 1881, these locomotives 
have averaged 49,563 train miles per engine, the average load 
being 10 vehicles, and the average consumption of fuel 24.23 
lbs. per mile. This consumption is calculated on the actual 
booked train miles, no allowance being made for shunting or 
lighting up. The engines are found to come into the shops 
on an average once in two years, aud to require the tires 
turning up once in 21 months, while since the first six 
engines were placed on the line in 1872 but one of them has 
had the tubes or fire-box renewed. 

Referring to the illustrations which we published last 
week it will be seen that the engines above referred to have 
inside cylinders 13 in. in diameter with 20 in. stroke, and 
six-courpled wheels 3 ft. 1114 in. in — when the tyres 

2 x 
are new. The tractive force is thus “ate = 71.15 Ibs. for 
each pound of effective pressure per square inch on the 
piston. The working pressure is 140 lbs. per square inch, 
and one of these engines has taken up a gradient of 1 in 100 
a train consisting of 36 partly loaded wagons, the weight 
exclusive of the engine being over 200 tons. The wheel 
base is 12 ft.—the wheels being equally spaced—-and the 
weight in working order is 24 tons 7 cwt. 

The general construction of the boiler and arrangement of 
stays, etc., is clearly shown by our general views. It will be 
noticed that the water spaces around the fire-box are large, 
a:.d that the fire-box itself has atop arched transversely and 
sloping longitudinally, this top being stayed directly to the 
shell by wrought-iron stay-bolts, as shown in figs. 1 and 4 
published last week. ese stay-bolts are screwed into 
place from the outside of the x, and are riveted over 
at their outer ends. The fire-box plate is “‘ set” at each stay- 
hole, so that the stay passes square through it, the head of 





the stay inside and the nut outside the fire-bux plate, thus 
having a fair bed. The fire-box is of copper, and it will be 
noticed from fig. 4 that it is bulged laterally near the tube- 

late to get more room for the tubes. In his later engines 

r. Stroudley has carried this bulging to a much greater 
extent than in the so-called “terrier” class which we are 
now describing, and the manner in which the fire-boxes are 
being constructed at the Brighton works is worthy of special 
notice. At first sight the form adopted may appear some- 
what complicated; but it isa form which has several advan- 
tages, and it is one which can readily be carried out when 
the work to be done is understood. r. Stroudley adopts 
the plan of direct staying between the crown of the fire-box 
and the outer casing in all his engines, but in the larger sizes 
he makes provision in the two front rows of stays for the 
free upward expansion of the fire-box while the engine is 
getting up steam, while he also introduces cross-stays be- 
tween the sides of the fire-box casing above the fire-box so 
as to counteract the tendency to distortion to which the 
system of direct staying gives rise. 

The boiler of the engine we are describing contains 125 
brass tubes 1% in. in diameter and 8 ft. 314 in, long, these 
tubes giving 470 square feet of external heating surface. 
The fire-box surface is 55 square feet, making the total sur- 
face 525 square feet. The area of fire-grate is 10 square 
feet; the sectional area Shrough the tubes, disregarding fer- 
rules, is 1.54 square feet, the least sectional area of the 
chimney 0.66 square feet, and the diameter of the blast 
—_— 1¢in. The chief proportions of the boiler are as 

ollows: 


Ratio of fire-box surface to external tube surface......... 1: 8.54 
Ratio of grate area to total heating surface............... 1:52.5 
Ra ‘io of sectional area through tubes to grate area....... 1: 6.49 


Ratio of least sectional area of chimney to grate area.... 1:15 


It will be noticed from our engravings—particularly the 
sectional plan, fig. 2—that the back and front plates of the 
fire-box casing are flanged to curves of unusually large 
radius, this being a feavure which Mr. Stroudley adopts in 
all his boilers. In the case of bis larger boilers Mr. Stroud- 
ley now introduces an internal as well as an external 
angle-iron ring at the smoke-box end to unite the barrel 
with the smoke-box tubeplate, these angle-iron rings being 
turned and bored all over. All holes in Mr. Siroudley’s 
boilers, whether for rivets or stays, are drilled, the drill- 
ing being done at the Brighton works by ordinary 
radial drilling machines. All fittings attached to the 
boilers are mounted on proper blocks riveted to the 
boiler shells, these blocks being faced and all joints (in- 
cluding the dome joints) being made metal to metal with- 
out the use of cement of any kind, the surfaces being merely 
smeared with oil. To enable this system to be more readily 
carried out, Mr. Stroudley uses everywhere very substan- 
tial flanges which do not spring sensibly. In the case of 
the dome the very thick flange required is obtuined by 
making the base of the dome—or manhole ring—out of iron 
of special sectiun 14 in, by 44 in., this iron—the narrower 
flange of which is 2 in. thick—being formed into a ring, and 
then flanged out to fit the boiler. On one side of the flange 
this ring is welded to the external butt strip which covers 
the longitudinal joint of the barrel ring in which the dome 
is situated, this joint being placed at the top of the boiler. 
Of the regulator, which is placed in the dome, we shall 
speak hereafter. 

The general arrangement of the frame with cross-stays, 
etc., of the engines we are describing is so clearly shown by 
our engravings published last week that it will be unneces- 
sary to describe them in detal. We may point out, however, 
that the motion-plate is a steel casting having the valve- 
— guides cast inone with it. It will also be noticed 
that at the trailing end of the draw-bar is so arranged that 
the pull is taken on to a point immediately in the rear of the 
fire-box. 

The axle-box guides are of cast iron and the axle- 
bexes of brass, the driving-axle having bearings 
5% in. in diameter by 8 in. long, while the leading 
and trailing bearings are of the same length, but 
54 in. in diameter. A section of the leading and trailing 
axle-boxes is given in fig. 23 of the present issue, while figs. 
24 and 25 show sections of one of the driving axle-boxes. It 
will be noticed that all the boxes are lined with white metal, 
and that the bearings are carried down parallel for a short 
distance below the centre line of axle, soas toavoid any 
tendency of the journal to roll out of place under the influ- 
ence of the push and pull of the connecting and coupling 
rods. In the case of the driving axle-boxes the bearing is 
cut away at the crown, so as to increase the upward wear 
and diminish the tendency to knock sideways. This, we 
believe, isa plan which was first adopted by Mr. Sinclair 
when Locomotive Superintendent of the Great Eastern 
Railway. We may mention here that in his larger engines 
Mr. Stroudley uses steel axle-boxes for his coupled axles. 

In the engine now illustrated the crank axle is of steel and 
the crank pin bearings are 61{ in. in diameter by 4 in. long. 
The wheels are forced on to their axles by hydraulic pres- 
sure amounting to 12 tons for every inch in diameter of the 
axles at the wheel seat. This is Mr. Stroudley’s standard 
practice, no keys whatever being used. The rule as to the 
pressure necessary for forcing on the wheels is very strictly 
adhered to, and the wheels are never found to shift. The 
outside cranks havea throw of 8 in., and it will be noticed 
that they are placed in a line with the inside cranks instead 
of opposite to them, as is the usual practice. Mr. Stroudley 
has for many vears in all cases adopted this mode of arrang- 
ing the inside and outside cranks of his coupled engines, 
and although it involves the use of heavier balance 
weights the arrangement has advantages which far out- 
weigh any inconvenience from this cause. With the inside 
and outside cranks arranged in line instead of opposite, 
the side thrust on the axle-boxes becomes the difference be- 
tween, instead of the sum of, the strains on the inside and 
outside crank-pins, and hence the side wear of the axle- 
boxes, both in the bearings and on the guide surfaces, is most 
materially reduced. This avoidance of side wear in the 
axle-boxes by maintaining the axles at their proper centres, 
has also a material effect in reducing the wear of the coup- 
ling rod bearings, and one of the first goods engines which 
Mr. Stroudley placed ou the line over 10 years ago has been 
running ever since without the bushes at the leading and 
trailing ends of the coupling rods ever — renewed, 
while the bushes on the driving crank-pins have only been 
renewed once and scarcely show signs of wear. 

We have on former occasions referred to the manner in 
which Mr. Stroudley saves room between the centres of the 
cylinders by splitting the exhaust and allowing half of it to 
pass downwards and around the cylinders. In the case of 
the smal! engines we are now describing,the moderate diam- 
eter of the cylinders rendered this plan less valuable than 
in aan engines,but Mr.Stroudley bas nevertheless adopted 
it as shown by the transverse section, fig. 38, published in 
our lastissue. It will be seen from this section that the ar- 
rangement gives a very free exhaust. It will also be 
noticed that in addition to the ordinary exbaust pipe lead- 
ing to the exbaust nozzle, there is, in each side, a sup- 
plementary exhaust pipe, 3 in. in diameter, leading to 
the corresponding wing tank for feed-heating pur- 
poses. Mr. Stroudley has for some time adopted the plan 
of heating the feed by the exhaust in all hisengines, whether 
tank engines or fitted with a tender, and with very success- 





ful results. The arrangement adopted is much the same in 
all cases, save that in the terder engines the exhaust for 
heating is taken off from the bottom of the exhaust pas- 
sages and led along a suitable pipe to the tender. In some 
of bis engines also Mr. Stroudley takes off branches from 
this exhaust pipe and delivers jets of exhaust steam on to 
the flanges of the leading wheels, an arrangement which is 
found to effect a partial lubrication of these flanges and thus 
reduce wear. In the engine now illustrated the supplementary 
exhaust bw for feed heating are led into the tanks as shown 
by the dotted lines in figs. 1 and 4, so as to fill the upper 
part of the tanks with steam. The boiler is fed by pumps 
which are, under ordinary circumstances, kept continually 
going, the supply to the boiler being adjusted by opening more 
or less a by-pass cock, which allows a portion—or if neces- 
sary the whole—of the water delivered by the pumps to pass 
back into the tanks and be injected into the exhaust steam. 
rhe circulation thus kept up by the pumps causes the water 
to be very effectively hea throughout. Each tank is 
fitted with an overflow pipe, or air-pipe, which extends up 
to within an inch of the top, this pipe leading down to a 
small brass casting fixed in the side of the ash-pan as shown 
in fig. 4. This casting forms a separator, allowing any 
water discharged by the overflow pipe to flow into the ash- 
pan, while the small quantity cf exhaust steam which con- 
tinually escapes from these pipes is discharged outside. 

In all Mr. Stroudley’s engines the boiler feeding is per- 
formed by pumps only, and the punips used have some 
special features. Thus Mr. Stroudley uses pump valves of 
very large diameter, with flat faces and very small! lift, 
these valves having guide feathers placed spirally so that 
the valves partially revolve each time they are lifted from 
their seats. The stops against which the valves strike 
have also a large area, so that, practically, contact be- 
tween them and the striking = of the valve is pre 
vented by the water shut in between the two surfaces. 
The pump chambers are also arranged to form air vessels 
immediately adjoining the valves so as to reduce the shock on 
the latter, while small air-shifting valves are provided on 
the suction pipes. 

We must now describe some of the details of the engines 
under notice, which are illustrated by engravings. Fig. 6 
shows the piston, which is of the form adopted by Mr. 
Stroudley on all his engines. The body is of brass and is 
coned as shown so as to get the necessary strength with a 
light section, this body being /, in. less in diameter than the 
base of the cylinder, and being fitted with two cast-iron 
rings sprung’ into separate ves as shown. 
The piston rod (fig. 7) is formed to a_ very 
steep cone where it fits into the piston so that the 
latter can be readily taken off the rod, it being necessary to 
do this when the piston has t» be drawn. The piston rod 
has the jaws of the cross-head forged solid with it (see figs. 
8 and 9), and the gland and stuffing-pox bush are formed in 
halves to enable them to be placed on the rod. The cross- 
head blocks and guide bars are of cast iron, the latter being 
of L section, so that the two bars of each pair come to- 
gether and form a [ sectior, thus closing in the guide sur- 
faces at the side and preventing access of dust. n the en- 
oa under notice the cross-head blocks are 10 in. long by 
2%4 in. wide. 

‘The connecting rods are shown in full detail by figs. 10, 
11 and 12, which will require little explanntion. it may 
be pointed out, however, that the bolts for the large end are 
bored up for the greater part of their length so as to reduce 
their sectional area to that of the screwed portion, and thus 
secure equal elasticity. With these long bolts it is not 
found necessary to employ check nuts. Figs. 12 and 13 repre- 
sent the coupling rods, which are fitted with solid brass bushes 
kept from turning round by taper pins, these pins being in 
their turn secured in place by set screws which press 
their larger ends. 

The ends of the side rods are case-hardened, and the 
bushes are forced in by hydraulic pressure, the bushes being 
about -; in. slack on the pins, to allow for the play of the 
axles due to inequalities of the road. The crank-pins are of 
wrought iron thorougbly case-hardened and ground up toa 
true surface ; these crank-pins prove exceedingly durable. 

Figs. 15 to 18 above show the eccentric straps and rods. 
Mr. Stroudley was one of the early users of cast iron for ec- 
centric straps, and he has for years past used no other kind. 
It will be seen from the views given that the eccentric straps 
are of such section as to be very rigid, while the two parts 
are united by very long bolts placed as close as possible to 
the sheave, the straps being extended outwards beyond the 
bolts, so as to secure a more rigid joint. In the case of his 
larger engines the eccentric strap bolts are bored up in the 
same manner as the connecting rod bolts ; no lock nuts are 
used, but the single nuts employed are made very deep. 
The backward and forward gear eccentric sheaves for each 
rod of the engine are cast together, and are driven by lugs 
cast on them and shaped so as to clip on the arms of the 
cranks, no keys being used. This is an excellent mode of 
fixiag eccentrics, securing accuracy of position, and savin 
all trouble of — key ways and fitting keys; Mr. Stroud- 
ley employs it on all his engines. As will be seen from fig. 
1, published last week, the valve motion is of the lifting link 
type and is simple and direct in all its connections, while the 
wearing surfaces are allample. The steam ports, we may 
mention, are 10 in. by 1 in., while the exhaust ports are 
1%4 in. wide: the valves have }< in. lead, % in. outside lap, 
and 3% in. travel in full gear, while the travel of the eccen- 
trices is 5%¢ in. 

Figs. 19 to 22 show the regulator, this consisting of a brass 
butterfly valve of the form shown, working on a cast-iron 
face. Inthe case of his larger engines Mr, Stroudley pro- 
vides a small pilot valve which opens before the main valve 
and relieves the pressure in the latter, but this is not needed 
in the smull engines now under notice. Mr. Stroudley adopts 
a very moderate area of port opening for his regulators and 
he arranges the ports ataconsiderable distance from the 
centre of the face, so as to reduce the unequal wear of the 
inner and outer portions of the valve surface. The regulator 
rod, which carries the arms by which the regulator is 
worked, does not pass through the stuffing-box at the back 
of the fire-box casing, but is formed with a square end which 
enters a socket formed at the end of a short spindle which 
passes through the stuffing-box. This spindle bas formed on 
it a conical collar which bears against a corresponding face 
formed at the inner end of the stuffing-box, thus making an 
almost steam-tight joint, and enabling the stuffing-box to be 
effective without being ay tightly screwed up. 

Figs. 26 and 27, annexed, show the arrangement for ad- 
justing the load on the springs. The springs are all hung 
under the axle-boxes, and the upper parts of the spring 
links form nuts which are screwed on to the lower part, the 
arrangement being such that the length of the spring links 
a be altered without relieving the springs of their 
oad. 

The Westinghouse automatic brake is being applied to the 
whole of the passenger stock on the Brighton Railway, and 
in the engine we now illustrate its application is very neatly 
carried out. The Westinghouse air compressing pump is 
fixed outside the right-hand bandrail plate, the exhaust 
steam from this pump passing into the overflow pipe of the 
adjoining tank. In Mr. Stroudley’s tender engines, the 
Westinghouse pump is made to exhaust into the warming 
pipe, the exhaust steam thus passing into the tender and 
assisting to heat the feed. In the engines now illustrated 
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the position of the main air reservoir is shown by dotted 
lines in figs. 1 and 2, these views also showing the arrange- 
ment of the brake gear. The brake on the engine wheels is 
of course arranged so that it can be applied by hand in- 
dependent of the Westinghouse apparatus. 

‘Lhe general fittings, arrangements for lutrication, etc., 
on the engine we are describing are very complete and are 
carried out with great neatness. They include, besides the 
ordinary fittings, one of Mr. Stroudley’s speed indicators 
driven off the trailing axle. Mr. Stroudley applies these 
speed indicators to all his y= and be is now fitting 
most of the latter with two .duplex pressure gauges, each 
gauge having two index fingers. In the ease of one gauge 
one of the index fingers shows the pressure in the boiler, 
while the second shows the pressure in the valve-chest. In 
the case of the second gauge one index shows the pressure in 
the main air reservoir and the second the pressure in the air 
pipes extending through the train. For applying the West- 
inghouse brake Mr. Stroud'tey is now employing a special 
form of drivers’ brake-valve, which is worth notice, this 
valve being arranged to maintain, when in its normal puvsi- 
tion, a difference of pressure of 26 Ibs. per square inch be- 
tween the main reservoir and the brake pipes extending 
through the train. When the brake has to be taken off this 
excess of pressure is available for securing the prompt move- 
ment of the triple valves. 








The Spuyten Duyvil Accident. 


An Albany dispatch of Feb. 1 gives the following sum_ 
mary of the testimony of General Superintendent J. M. 
Toucey as to the accident at Spuyten Duyvil: 


The special Senate committee appointed to investigate 
the causes which led to the railroad disaster at Spuyten 
Duyvil met this afternoon. yee J. M. Toucey, 
of the New Ycerk Central & Hudson River Railroad, was 
examined. He said his jurisdiction extended from New 
York to Buffalo. All instructions given to employés were 
contained in the printed schedule, which he submitted, con- 
taining instructions to employés in the various depart- 
ments. The road was divided into sections of 30 miles 
each, and 10 men were assigned to each section to see that 
the road was kept in good repair. The inspectors were on 
duty constantly. In dangerous localities the number of em- 
ployés was increased. 

in speaking about the recent collision, Mr. Toucey pro- 
duced a map of the position of the cars Idlewild and Empire, 
aid said that the pushing of the last car into the Empire 
was considered almost impossible since the adoption of the 
new platform. The company had under consideration a 
new method of exit other than the present plan of through 
doors only, which wasa trap-door in the top of the car, 
which would only open at an angle of 45°. Doors at the 
sides could also be utilized in case of accidents. Mineral 
sperm, used in lighting the cars, was not as safe as candles, 
but was used on account of applications of passengers for 
better light than candles. If left tohis own judgment he 
would use candles, but the public preferred good light for 
reiding purposes. The road had experimented with gas, 
which resulted in the burning up of acar. The heating ap- 
paraitus was arranged so that the fire could not escape from 
the stove, and was one of the safest that had been devised. The 
fire of the Idlewild was scattered through the Empire. Steam 
could not be used for heating, as on the elevated roads of 
New York, because it was impossible to get a sufficient sup- 
ply of steam from the locomotive. Every known feasible 
system of heating had been fairly tested. Highly gilded 
and polished cars were more inflammable than ordinary 
finished ones. ‘Lhe public demanded such palace cars. He 
had investigated the accident, and the train had been at ua 
stand-still 12 or 14 minutes before the collision occurred. 
The Tarrytown train could have been signaled from Spuyten 
Duyvil to Riverdale. The brakeman would have to go 600 ft. 
to meet aflagman, whocould have signaled to the Spuyten 
Duyvil Station. A signal could be seen from the station 
8,000 or 4,000 feet. Under the rules of the company a sig- 
nalman would have to go half a mile to flag a train. Every 
trainman knew the rules of the company thoroughly. Five 
minutes headway was considered suflicient for an express 
train to lead a local train which made stops. He consicered 
the block system at present impracticable. He said a per 
fect block system throughout the United States would be of 
— and }revent accidents. The Hudson River has a 
system. 

“ The safety of the entire train,” he said, ‘‘ depended upon 
the engineer. Improvements were constantly made on the 
road as they suggested themselves. It would have taken the 
conductor of the Spuyten Duyvil train two minutes to pass 
from the forward to the rearcar.” He thought that the con- 
ductor had sufficient time to give notice to the braxeman to 
flag the following train. He thought an engineer and fireman 
sufficient to run a locomotive. Two brakemen were on every 
train, one at each end. Employés are not examined as to 
their power of discrimination of colored lights. The 
firemen of each train assisted, when not otherwise engaged, 

in keeping a lookout with the engineer. When the —-. 
town train engineer was told at Spuyten Duyvil that the 
express was 12 or 14 minutes ahead, he probably was not in 
any manner —— for the appearance of the light of the 
train ahead, and, therefore, was not to blame for the acci- 
dent. The express train was about 600 feet awav from the 
Tarrytown train before it was seen. It was possible to stop 
a train within that distance, but the engineer of the “local ” 
went along in apparent perfect security, and was not pre- 
pared to stop his train so suddenly. There was a 
detective system, and a _ sufficient force of employés 
was engaged torun the road. The road had a system of a 
mouey deposit, but invariably the discharged employé took 
the matter into court and the jury usually decided against 
the company. The system wastherefore abandoned. Em- 
oyés were often suspended for slight misdemeanors. 

alace car conductors were not under the immediate juris- 
diction of the railroad company, but could be called ‘upon 
by the conductor of the road in anemergency. If air valves 
were left open, it took at least 15 minutes to recharge the 
air cylinders. In case a wheel or axle should break. a pas- 
ro ad could instantly apply the air brakes by pulling the 
cord, Any passenger could use them in case of an accident. 








The Lehigh Valley Employes’ Relief Fund. 


Tht following are the regulations of the relief tund estab- 
lished for the employés of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and 
its leased and controlled lines (the Pennsylvania & New 
York, the Geneva, Ithaca & Sayre and the Morris Canal) 
and jointly conducted by the companies and the employés : 

First.—This relief fund is established and maintained by 
voluntary contributions from persons in the employ of either 
of these companies and from the companies themselves, for 
the benefit of those contributors in the employ of either 
company who may be injured by accidents occurring to 
them while in the discharge of their duty to the company, 


and for the families of those contributors who may lose their 
lives by such accidents, 


Second.—Every person employed by either of the com- 
panies in any manner, may, if so disposed, at any time be- 
tween the tenth day and the last day (both inclusive) of an 
month, contribute to the said fund the amount of one day’s 
wages or less, but in no case is the amount contributed to 
the fund to exceed two dollars. The amount so contributed 
to be taken from the pay roll for that month. Each of the 
companies will, at all times, contribute to said fund an 
amount equal to the aggregate of that paid in by all the con- 

ributors in their employ. 

t'hird.—Each class of persons employed by the company 
on each road, division or canal, such as engineers, firemen, 
conductors of each class of trains, baggage-masters, brake- 
men of each class of trains, track foremen, laborers of each 





more reasonable fares. As it appears in that report, no law 
of this state requires an equal rate per mile for fares or 
freights. And itis fortunate tbat there is no such statute; 
for it would prevent the trying of an experiment which is 
of great interest, and which promises to be of great service. 
This is the scheme of very low suburban fares, equal for all 
stations within a certain distance from Boston, which has 
been inaugurated by the New York & New England Rail- 
road. This company charges five cents for every passage to 
or from points not more than five miles from their Boston 
station. In this way, the benefits proposed by co-called 
‘““workingmen’s trains” are secured in a more liberal and more 
convenient way. Such fares will, in some cases, render it 
economical as wellas pleasant for passengers to go out at 


kind, mechanics of each kind, etc., etc., may, after the first|noon, and return after dining witb their family. They 


call made each year, elect one of their number to act astheir 


apply, also, to all the members of a family, as well as to its 


representative, in connection with the Superintendent or|head. The Fitchburg Railroad Company has made a some- 
Assistant Superintendent of that road or division, in manag- | what similar arrangement, which was the cause of the com- 
ing and drawing money from the fund; such representative | plaint mentioned above; and other railroad companies are 


same manner. 


case of vacancy in the office of representative, b 


person whom he shall consider suitable. 


eral Superintendent. 


mine when such payment shall cease. 

Fifth.—No money shall be paid outof the fund except 
upon such joint written orders of a Superintendent or As- 
sistant Superintendent and of the proper representative, 


General Superintendent as above stated, and no one shall be 


of either of said companies, who shall have contribute 
the fund on or subsequent to the last previous call and be- 
fore the time of their accident, and who shall have been 
accidently injured while in the discharge of their duty to 
the company. Second: Widows or children of such 
contributors so injured or killed as specified in section 
sixth. 

Sixth.—The money of the fund shall be appropriated and 
drawn out, as provided in sections fourth and fifth, for the 
benefit of those entitled to it, as follows, viz.: In case of a 
disabling accident of the kind mentioned in section first to a 
contributor not in arrears to the fund, he shall be allowed 
from the fund the same amount per day as that contributed 
by him to the fund, for every working day during his total 
disability to work, but not longer than for the period of six 
months. In case such accident results in the death of such 
contributor not in arrears to the fund, such death occurring 
at once or within six months from the time of accident, $50 
shall be appropriated and paid from the fund for his funeral 
and other immediate expenses, and if he leaves a widow or a 
child or children under 16 years of age, an allowance of one- 
half the amount of his contribution, for every working day, 
shall be appropriated and paid to the widow monthly for the 
period of one year from the time of said contributor’s de- 


that time : or, if there be no widow, then thesaid allowance 


ing day, shall be appropriated and paid to such minor child 
or children, jointly for the period of one year, or until the 
youngest attains the age of 16, if less than one year. In 
case such accident results in the loss of a limb which can be 
artificially replaced, appropriation and payment shall also 
be made from the fund for the purchase of a proper artifi- 
cial limb. 

To insure to cub:cribers these benefits from the fund, all 
cases of disabling injuries must be reported, immediately 
after the cecurrence, to the conductor, foreman or otker per- 
son in charge of the work, whose duty it shall be to investi- 
gate the case aud report the same to his superior odicer. 

Seventh.—The payment on each call is to cover the risk of 
the contributor to such accident up to the time of the next 
call but no longer, and no such payment or payments will, 
in any case, be refunded to the contributor. 

Kighth.—Whenever said fund shall, by its appropriation 
or use as above prescribed, become so much reduced as to 
need replenishing, the companies will call for another pay- 
ment of the amount prescribed in article second. Each con- 
tributor shall then have the option to renew his contribution 
or not, as he may choose. 

Ninth.—A list of the contributors to the fund, corrected 
after each call, shall be kept in the office of the person in 
charge of the fund, showing the date from which each con- 
tributor became entitled to its benefits. 

Tenth.—The companies reserve the right to give notice of 

any change which they, the companies, desire to make in 
the plan ; such notice to be given at the time of making any 
call, and the specified changes to take effect from and after 
the time when contributors become entitled to relief on said 
call ; and the companies reserve the right to give notice at 
any time to the contributors that no further contributions 
will be called for. In case of such notice, no contributions 
will thereafter be received from either of the companies or 
any of their employés, and the companies will thereafter use 
the remaining balance of the fund for the purposes and in 
the manner herein set forth until all of the said money shall 
be so used, at which time the said benefits of the fund shall 
cease. 
Eleventh.—As the companies contribute one-half of the 
entire fund so provided, and take upon themselves the trou- 
ble and expense of the management of the fund, they will 
not consider themselves bound to give any aid whatever to 
any person or to the family of any person in their employ 
— Fs refused or neglected to become a contributor to 
said fund. 








Discrimination and Equal Terms in Massachusetts. 


[From the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Rail- 
road Commissioners. ] 





During the railroad vear no complaint has been made of 


refusal of equal rates, or of any kind of discrimination, ex- 
cept in one case, where express trains were directed to be 
stopped at a flag station at the request of two parties only. 
Upon a suggestion that this was an error, orders were «t 
once given that all persons should have the right to stop 
trains at this point. 


A report made since the railroad year expired—Selectmen 


of Weston vs. Fitchburg and Massachusetts Central Railroad 
companies (Appendix E)—was founded on a petition in which 








discrimination was charged, but which really wasa request for 


countersigned by the General Superintendent or Assistant | public generally, 


of one-i alf the amount of his contribution, for every work- | chandise for all persons at the same rates.” 


to hold his appointment until bis successor is elected in the | expected to follow. 
Should the office of representative become } 
vacant at any time, it may be filled by a similar election. In | York & New England road has been thus far completely 
reason of | successful. 
failure to elect on the part of any one or more of the classes | receipts at the rate of 60 per cent. per year. i 
of employés referred to or for other cause, the Superintend- | crease er a very large decrease of charges is a 
ent of the road or division shall appoint as representative a | fair measure of t 


It is gratifying to know that the experiment on the New 


The returns for six months show an increase of 
This great in- 


e accommodation afforded. No complaint 
has been made, except that rents have risen in the favored 


Fourth.—The money so raised shall be kept, without ex- | district; and this sign of prosperity will not be regarded by 
pense to the fund, by an officer of the Lehigh Valley Rail- | land-holders as an unmitigated evil. g 
road Company, to be designated by the President of said | to say that such a system of low fares would be impossible, 
company, and shall be subject at all times to the written |if any rule of law or equity required that the reduction 
orders drawn upon it, in accordance with these rules, jointly | should be extended from one station te the next. 
by the Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent of the | case of the New York & New England road, it would com- 
road or division to which the entitled person is attached and | pel a rate of one cent a mile up to the state line. Any ques- 
the representative on that road or division of the class to | tion of the reduction of fares should be decided on its own 
which the entitled person belonged; such order to be coun- | merits, and not in connection with a special system, which 
tersigned by the General Superintendent or Assistant Gen- | applies toa well-populated district, whose people are all fre- 


Itis bardly necessary 


In the 


quent travelers, and which is likely to become more densely 


The Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent of the | populated under the operation of this system. 
road or division and the representative together shall deter- 


t seems proper to allude to a decision of the Supreme 
Court, which corrects a very general misapprehension as to 
the law of this state in regard to _ discrimination 
and inequality of rates. Since 1867 it has been 
believed by lawyers and railroad men, and  * the 

that railroad companies were und 
to give equal rates to all customers; 7. e., the same rate for 


entitled to the benefit of the fund except, First : ere the same service; having regard, of course, to the quantity 
to 


of freight carried at onetime. It has been supposed that a 
preference by which one dealer was favored above another, 
or above all others, was illegal. And the reason for the sup- 
posed legislation was held to be, that this was not only just, 
but on the whole that it was the best policy. And it was 
thought, that, although in some isolated case, it might seem 
advantageous for a railroad company to prefer some person 
or corporation in order to build up a great business, or to in- 
troduce a new one, yet it was deemed to be unsafe to intrust 
such a power to a corporation. It was considered asa 
stretch of legislation to delegate to a railroad company 
authority to create a monopoly such as might result from 
the exercise of such a power. 

So generally did this idea prevail that in many states— 
indeed, in most except Massachusetts—this doctrine was held 
to be established by the common law, without the need of 
legislation. 

n Massachusetts a different doctrine prevailed. And while 
the granting of reasonable rates was held to be the 
duty of all common carriers, including railroad companies, 
it was decided that such companies might give different 
rates to their customers, making them lower for some ship- 
pers than for others. This doctrine was laid down in the 
case of Fitchburg Railroad Company vs. Gage, 12 Gray, 


cease, provided the said widow remains unmarried during | 393, which decided that ‘‘arailroad corporation is not ob- 


liged, as acommon carrier, to transport goods and mer- 
Justice Mer- 
rick says, in giving the opinion of the Cuurt, ‘‘The defend- 
ants do not deny that the charge made on them for the 
transportation of their ice was according to the rates estab- 
lished by the directors, or assert that th2 compensation 
claimed is in any degree excessive or unreasonable. Cer- 
peso yf then, the charges of the plaintiff should be consid- 
ered legal as well as reasonable. Nor can the defendants 
have any real or equitable right to insist upon any abate- 
ment or deduction, because, for special reasons which are 
not known and cannot therefore be appreciated, allowances 
may have been conceded in particular instances, or in refer- 
ence to a particular series of services to other parties” (p. 
899). The reasoning of the Court will more fully appear 
from an extract hereafter given in a more recent decision. 

The difference between this rule and that of other states 
will be seen by the following extracts from the opinions of 
two well-known jurists; and such extracts might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely: 

“A toll is granted. Buta toll implies uniformity of com- 
pensation for equality of service. It is for the sole benefit 
of the corporation, and not to enable the ip age to give 
discriminating advantages.” APPLETON, C. J., New England 
Express Company vs. Maine Central Ruilroad Company, 57 
Maine, 188-196. 

‘*No special privileges should be granted to one man, or 

set of men, and denied toothers. The special stipulations in- 
serted in charters, for the purpose of securing these rights, 
are placed there in abundance of caution, and affirm nothing 
more than the common right to equal justice which exists 
independent of such provisions. The supposed necessity for 
such provisions in charters granted in this country and in 
England proves nothing more than that the !aw-makers in 
both countries were aware of the difficulty in holding large 
corporations to those common obligations of justice which 
individuals feel bound to acknowledge without legislative 
enactment.”—C. J. Twiss, 24 Penn. 378. 
In 1867 an attempt was apparently made to change the 
law of Massachusetts, and make it conform to that of other 
states by passing chapter 339, requiring equal as weil as 
reasonable terms, etc. , for all persons and companies. But, 
as 1f now appears, by an unfortunate choice of language, 
the Legislature re-enacted the doctrines of Fitchburg Rail- 
road Company vs. Gage, instead of repealing them. 

In Spofford vs. Boston & Maine Railroad, 128 Mass. 326, 
the plaintiff, a student who had paid the regular price of a 
season ticket for three months showed that other students of 
like age had been allowed, at the discretion of the President, 
to buy such tickets at half price. And it was held that 
there was not a violation of law and that no action could be 
maintained. In giving the decision Justice Soule says: 

“The provisions of Section 138 are re-enacted from the 
statute of 1867, Chapter 339, previously to which statute 
there was no legislative enactment of the sort. In the year 
1859 it was decided by this Court, in Fitchburg Railroad vs. 
Gage, 12 Gray, 393, that the common law requires of car- 
riers equal justice to all; that the equality which is to be ob- 
served in relation to the public and to every 
individual consists in the restricted right to charge, 
in each particular case of service, a reasonable 
compensation, and no more. If the carrier confines himself 
to this, no wrong can be done, und no cause afforded for 
complaint. If, ‘jor special reasons in isolated cases, the car- 
rier sees fit to stipulate for the carriage of goods or mer- 
chandise of any class for a certaintime, or in cerSin quan- 
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tities, for less compensation than what is the usual, 
necessary and reasonable rate, he may undoubtedly do so 
without thereby entitling all other persons and parties to 
the same advantage and relief.’ The Court, referring to the 
right of the corporation to establish rates of toll on passen- 
gers and merchandise, which, under the Revised Statutes, 
chapter 39, section 83, was substantially the same as it is 
under the existing statutes, said, ‘This right, however, is 
very fully and reasonably subjected to legislative supervision 
and control—a provision which may be believed to be suffi- 
cient to guard the large conceded power against all injustice 
or abuse. And in view of this large and unqualified, and 
therefore adequate supervision, the right of railroad corpo- 
rations to exact compensation fur services rendered may be 
considered as conforming substantially to the rule of the 
common law.’ The Statutesof 1867, chapter 339, re-enacted 
in the Statute of 1874, chapter 372, section 136, was passed 
after this Court had thus defined the meaning of the words 
‘equal justice’ as applied to the dealings of carriers with 
their customers. The similar language, ‘reasonable and 
equal terms,’ used in the statute, is to be interpreted in the 
light of this definition, especially as it appears, from a com- 
parison of different parts of the statute, that the words can 
not*have been used in a strict literal sense.” 

This language is more worthy of remark, because, as the 
Judge says, the case might have been decided under the pe- 
culiar provisions of §135, excepting from the general pro- 
visions of the act certain trains to be designated to carry pas- 
engers at reduced rates. But the Court very naturally pre- 
ferred to base the decision upon the general provisions 
of the statute. 

It would seem clear, then, that the legal profession, and 
all others, bave been in error in believing that umformity of 
compensation for equality of service was the law of common 
carriers in Massachusetts, and that it is lawful for railroad 
managers, for reasons satisfactory to themselves, to give 
lower than ordinary rates to one shipper than to another. 
The lew still requires that rate should be ‘‘reasonable;” but 
if any attempt were made to enforce it, the difference be- 
tween the indefinite requirement of reasonableness and the 
fixed and definite rule of equality would make the exaction 
of penalties exceedingly difficult. 

Whether it is desirable to change the law so as to abso- 
—_ require equal compensation for the service, or whether 
the fixing of freight and passenger rates can best be left, as 
other matters are, to the interest of the companies, influenced 
by public opinion, and subject to the inspection and public 
criticism of this board, is a question for the wisdom of the 
Legislature. It has seemed to be our duty to lay before it the 
decision by which the Supreme Court has corrected an almost 
universal misunderstanding of the law. 








January Meeting of the Master Car-Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. 





This meeting was held in the rooms on Liberty street, New 
York, on Thursday evening, Jan. 19, Mr. Leander Garey, 
the President of the Association, presiding. He announced 
that the subject for discussion was the ‘‘ rules governing the 
condition of and repairs to freight cars for the interchange 
of traffic.” 

Mr. Garey said: ‘‘ Every master car-builder present and 
any man who has anything to do with the transportation of 
freight is well aware of the uecessity fur prompt inspection 
of and decision on the condition of cars at the terminal 
points. In fact, freight agents have stated that the insrec- 
tors at interchange points are really obstruciionists, and that 
they often detain freight unnecessarily. In order to meet 
the requirements at such points, the rules which we are now 
working under have been framed and from time to time 
amended, aud probably in the future it will be necessary 
to do so again to meet the necessities which arise. 
At this meeting it is designed to discuss the present 
working of the rules, to learn wherein they are not what 
they ought to be, and if possible to prepare for a revision of 
them at our next annual meeting, and I trust that each one 
will take hold of this subject with a will, and if there is any 
defect in the rules, which has been made apparent in their 
practice, and which ought to have special attention, th t 
they will present such defects this evening.” 

The Secretary then read the following letter from Mr. 
John Kirby, of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern road : 


LETTER FROM MR. KIRBY. 


“T would ask the gentlemen present at the meeting to 
consider the question of not permitting the return of old 
trucks when the car-body has been destroyed. This com- 
pany is receiving a large number of trucks from cars whose 
bodies have been destroyed on foreign roads. When tbe lat- 
ter is the case the trucks are of little value. The destruc- 
tion of Lake Shore & Michigen Southern cars on foreign 
roads this last year has flooded us with second-hand trucks. 
Some of the companies which have returned our trucks have 
repaired our cars with foreign castings. I would recom- 
mend that a rule be inserted at our next annual meetiug 
implying that the destruction of the body of a freight train 
car means total destruction of the car.” 

The PRESIDENT said that if a road destroying a car-body 
having the trucks left in as good condition as when received 
upon the road and were deprived of the privilege of return- 
ing those trucks to the owners, who would be supposed to 
have a greater interest in their valuation than the party 
who would have them on its hands,not being of its pattern,it 
would leave upon its hands property of very little value, un- 
less it were to be used under car-bodies owned by the same 
parties. He was unable to say what the experience of other 
parties had been, but it would appear that there should be 
more trucks destroyed than car-bodies. If such were the 
case, parties destroying car-bodies should retain the trucks 
and pay for the entire car, including trucks, and hold the 
trucks to be used under car-bodies owned by the same par- 
ties, 

Mr. MARDEN, of the Fitchburg Railroad, had had quite a 
number of cars bioken belonging to foreign roads; when his 
road had totally destroyed the bodies of the cars and, in 
some instances, somewhat damaged the trucks, it, with one 
or two exceptions, arrauged to send the trucks home, and 
repaired them as far as we thought was necessary, so as to 
have them inas good a condition as they were when re- 
ceived. But in future when it is at all practicable for him 
to keep the trucks or any parts of them, and.use them under 
cars that he migbt receive, he should do so in preference to 
sending them home. Still he could see some objections to 
adopting arule which would oblige a road to keep the trucks 
and pay for them provided the body was destroyed, and the 
trucks were left in good condition. There are roads that 
seldom receive foreign cars from the same line. They might 
break up a lot of cars, and the trunks belonging to them 
would remain on their hands, perhaps, for years before they 
could get rid of them. If companies sent only their good 
cars away from home, there would he fewer breakages. 

Mr. Lentz, of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, thought that 
a rule compelling parties who break car-bodies to keep the 
trucks would be arbitrary and unjust. Certainly the owner 
of the car-body can use the trucks to a better advantage 
than the road can on which the body was broken. In the 
last year, if such a rule had been in force, the Lehigh Valley 





road would have had a large number of trucks of different | jection to _ receivin; 


kinds on its hands that perhaps there never would be an 
opportunity to use again. 

r. ADAMS, of the Boston & Albany Railroad, said his 
company had not suffered from the fact that they had been 
compelled to take their trucks back; they were always will- 
ing to do so if delivered free of expense. He thought that 
in cases when the distance would be too great to warrant 
paving the freight home they should hold the trucks. He 
did _ think it would be good policy to change the rule 
ruch. 

Mr. MARDEN said this rule had given his company per- 
haps less trouble than any other. If he had a car destroyed 
on bis road and the trucks were good and the freight was 
not too much, he should want to send them home, but when- 
ever he could use the trucks or their parts to advantage he 
should prefer to keep them and settle for the car. 

Mr. Apams did not understand why Mr. Kirby objected 
to receiving his own trucks. If they were worth using, he 
certainly was the one to do it. If they were not, who should 
tear them down if not himself? e@ apparently wanted 
ar to take his old trucks and pay him full value for 

em. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Mr. Henry B 
Stone, General Superintendent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quiney Rail , asking that in connection with the sub- 
ject under discussion the iation would have the fullow- 
ing question discussed which was raised in a letter from Mr. 
West, Master Mechanic of the Iowa Division of his road: 


QUESTION BY MR. WEST. 


““ When there are two good wheels on an axle, one loose 
and worn in the hub so that it would need reboring to make 
a "sm fit to stay tight on another axle, which would prob- 
ably make it necessary to make the hole in the wheel larger 
than the standard, probably ey! a new axle with es- 
pecially large wheel-seats to fill the hole, the question is, 
should not both wheels in such a case be treated as scrap, or 
should the road owning the var with said loose wheels pay 
for a new axle less the old to fit said wheels to allowing 
scrap for the old axle ?” 

The PRESIDENT said they were well aware that a loose 
wheel very seldom, if ever, can be fitted to the same axle. 
The rules prohibit prick punching, shimming or any device 
whatever except that of a hydraulic pressure sufficient to 
keep the wheel tight. The question seems to be whether 
both wheels, where one is loose upon the axle, should be 
charged as scrap, that is, paid for by the owner of the car, 
or if a new axle should be supplied and paid for less the 
scrap axle, that is, the axle on which the wheel was loose. 

Mr. Apams did not think that in such a case the wheel 
would be a scrap wheel. They should pick out an axle with 
a larger wheel-seat and put that in, and he thought there 
should be the simple charge of two dollars for the change. 
If the wheel had been run so that it had worn the hole out 
unusually large, the parties running it ran a great risk. In 
such cases he went to his pile of second-hand axles and found 
one with a wheel-seat a little bit larger and _ fitted 
the axle into both wheels, taking out the old axle. 
If it was an axle that would do to fit again, 
he used it again for some other car of the same road. He 
did not mean to shim an axle, but he did not believe every- 
body else refrained from that. because he found them 
shimmed. He found one the other day with a sheet of tin all 
the way around it. He found acar on his road once with 
three different lengths of axles, and they varied an inch and 


ahalf. The party who repaired that car did not fol- 
low the rule. They might ask how did _ they 
fit it up. In those that were too long 


they cut the brass off on the inner end ; in those that 
were too short they cut the brass off on the onter end, and 
they just fixed it until they got it off their line, and when 
they got it off their line they did not care and it got clean 
home, and he found the boxes just in that condition. There 
was only one of the original axles under; the others were 
all foreign axles of a different pattern and all of different 
lengths. He had made up his mind that everybody was not 
honest. He was trying to be honest, but he was making up 
his mind that it was not of much use. 

Mr. MARDEN had had three or four cases of loose wheels 
on the Master Car-Builders’ standard axle, which probably 
bas the largest wheel-seat of any axle running. In such 
cases he took second-hand wheels that had been taken off of 
a smaller axle and put them on in place of the loose wheels, 
and let the latter go as scrap, charging two dollars for fitting 
the others. His road was the loser by the transaction, but 
he could see no other way out of the difficulty. 

Mr. Lentz, when he had a wheel that was loose, tried to 
get a new wheel to fit it up and put it on the same axle, and 
keep the old wheel until another axle came along that would 
fit. When both wheels were loose he fitted up a new axle 
and put them on, or when he had noaxle to suit the last 
wheel he put in a new axle and forced off the other whee!, 
and put them both on the new axle and kept the old wheels, 
Shimming and prick punching were never allowed on the 
Lehigh Valley Ruilroad. 

Mr. L. GAREY said the rule was very clear on that sub- 
ject. It says two loose wheels fitted on second-hand axles 
or per pair $2.00. It would appear to be a very simple 
thing in case a loose wheel was found to pull the larger 
wheel off the axle and fit it with two second-hand wheels 
and let the car go. Youthen had two wheels in place of 
the two second-hand wheels sent ry A company having 
this loose wheel on its hands would nothing excepting 
the labor in excess of the two dollars charged. 

Mr. Lentz said that if loose wheels came off a standard 
axle and bad room too large for the axle, they would be 
obliged to turn their new axle larger than 4% in. 

Mr. L. Garey: A trifle larger; but you would not change 
the forging size of the axle. y 

Mr. ADAMs inferred from the letter which had been read 
that the parties who wrote it had an idea that they should 
make scrap of the loose wheels and charge the full price of 
$9 for a wheel; but he did not think that would be fair. 

Mr. L. GaREY said it might be interesting to know how 
many roads were working under the present rules of inter- 
change. He had a memorandum which showed that 46 roads 
owning 320,000 cars had adopted the rules and were 
working under them; 23 roads owning 53,000 cars were 
working under the rules but had not signified their adoption 
of them specially. That is, there were 373,000 cars repre- 
sented as working under the present rules of interchange. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Mr. Jobn Ortton, 
of the Canada Southern Railway, in which he said : 

LETTER FROM MR. JOHN ORTTON. 

‘“‘ The rules, as they now stand, appear to cover all that is 
required for equitable dealing, and if every railroad com- 
pany through its officials would live up to the text and 
spirit of the rules there would be little need for alteration 
or cause for complaint.” 

After citing various violations of the rules, Mr. Ortton 


said : 

“T would like to suggest one or two slight additions—for 
instance, in Rule 3, which shows for what defects cars may 
be refused. I would like to add to clause ‘ N,’ or make it to 
read as clause ‘ 0’: ‘Doors not furnished with good fastenings, 
such as a latch, eye-bolt and pin, drilled for the use of seal- 





a car, but in reality it is a 

very important one for the safety of the freight carried 
in the car, because for the lack of good, secure fastenings, 
many a good car is defaced on the sides by cleats and nails 
driven against and through the doors to secure them and 
prevent their being easily opened; and every freight agent 
could give numerous instances where, because of the doors 
not being securely fastened, he has had to pay heavily for 
peculations and abstractions. The sealing wire system is 
acknowledged to be the simplest’ and safest fastening knowr, 
and its application to any car costs but a few cents. 

‘** Another addition I would like to see in Rule 5, which 
now reads, ‘In case a car has defects which do not render it 
unsafe to proceed on its journey before being repaired, the 
inspectors shall note such defects and the car may be ac 
cepted, subject to being received back in the same condition.’ 
The addition I would suggest would read : ‘But should the 
car reach its home in the defective condition specified on a 
card attached to the car, such defects may be repaired by 
the owners, and the cost charged to the road which damaged 
the car.’ 

* * * * a 2% * * * 

“The rules as they now are have made the interchange of 
cars one of the easiest problems ever solved, and all that is 
required to re: der them effective is for every one concerned 
to determine he will act up to them to the best of his means 
honestly, honorably and with integrity.” 

Mr. L. Garey said that their friend Ortton, being a resi- 
dent of Canada, was compelled to havecars with an arrange- 
ment for sealing in order to have them pass through the 
hands of the government officers in entering and leaving 
Canada. It would be next to impossible to do the present 
business of the railroads without the carding system. It 
would be very difficult at many of the interchange points 
to collect a sufficient number of cars to transfer the freight, 
to say nothing about the expense of transferring for slight 
repairs that could be covered by cards. 

r. LENTZ said that some time ago on one of our Western 
roads one of his cars was broken up which had a phosphor- 
bronze journal bearing, which cost his road about 35 centsa 
pound. The road a the car ordered journal bearings 
for that car, and he sent it phosphor-bronze and charged it the 
price, 35 cents a pound. It took exception to the bill, claim- 
Ing that under Rule 16 only 20 centsa pound could be 
charged. There was where there wasa difference of opin- 
ion. He took it that Rule 13 should apply, which reads: 
“Such a shall be permanently and thoroughly 
made, and shall conform to the — in detail 
of the original construction, provid the same 
can be determined from the car itself and with the 
same form, kind and quality of material originally em- 
eal He contended that if that car had a phospor- 

ronze bearing (which his road had found, to its entire satis- 
faction, to be a great deal better than the ordinary brass), 
the party losing that journal bearing or destroying it shovld 
pay for the replacing of it at the price that it cost the owner 
of the car. He might say further in regard to it that if this Rule 
16 read simply ** journal bearings shall be charged at 20 
cents a pound ” he would not think of raising the question; 
but it reads ‘‘ brass journal bearings shall be charged at 20 
cents a pound.” Therefore he contended that if he wus 
using a better material to run his cars over the road, he 
should be paid for that betterment of the cars, and he 
thought the convention when they adopted these rules by 
iuserting that word brass meant that brass should only be 
charged at 20 cents a pourd and other material at cost. 

Mr. ADAMS said that he with Mr. Lentz. 

oe MARDEN asked the chairman how he construed the 
rule. 

Mr. L. Garey said the rule appeared to him to be very 
plain. The interchange of materials which is designed to be 
covered by these rules was to enable parties to obtain from 
the owners of cars any materials that they might require to 
put those cars in condition to continue in the trains without 
detention. If acase occurred which was not covered by 
these rules, such as the loss of a bearing when 
another has to be supplied, it would change some 
what the condition of things in a way which the 
rules do not anticipate. If the journal bearings had 
been worn out in actual service under the cars in question, 
and the party who had these carson hand and was under 
the necessity of supplying new ones at its own expense 
were to call for bearings, and the parties were using a 
bearing that cost '75 cents a pound, he did not think they 
sanld be warranted in charging any a. exceeding that 
named in the rules, 20 cents per pound. But in case the 
bearings were as good as new under these cars and had been 
lost through accident it changed the circutustances under 
which the rules were supposed to act. It appeared 
to him that while it might be right and just for the parties 
furnishing the material to charge at cost, they could not ex- 
ceed the price named in the rules in making the interchange; 
not but that they would be the losers. Parties who call ior 
an article would be notified that what was used under these 
cars was of a value exceeding the cost named in the rules. 
In that case the parties asking for them could receive them 
or not as they chose, and it appeared to him to be a ques- 
tion to be settled between the parties interested. 

Mr. MaRDEN asked if the words “‘ brass beariugs” covered 
all bearings used under cars, such as pbosphor-bronze, lead- 
lined, Babbitt metal or any composition that might be used. 

Mr. L. GAREY said it was the intention of the rule to cover 
journal bearings, and it should be so worded. 

Mr. ADAMS said: ‘If that is the interpretation of that 
rule, how do you get over the other rule, which says that 
you must repair the car with the same kind and Srey of 
material as that with which it was built ? Some of the cars 
running over our road use the Congdon brake-shoe. I send 
te Mr. Garey for them, and he char; 4 cents a pound. 
The rules say 244 cents. I object. He said he paid 41¢ 
cents for them, and I conceded the point and paid the bill. 
I think the rule was intended to cover ordinary journal 
bearings.” r : 

A long discussion here followed on the question without, 
however, developing anything materially different from 
that reported above. ‘ : 

Mr. ApAms asked if any parties were at op Oe splice 
their own car sills in line cars under the rules. e meant 
the middle timbers. 

Mr. GAREY said they had not. He did not onsider that 
the owner had the right to otfer for interchange cars re- 
paired contrary to the intent of the rules. While they could 
use cars repaired in any mavner they chose upon their own 
road, they should not be permitted to pass cars that are not 
constructed or repaired according to the inteut of the rules. 

Mr. MARDEN said they must work with their rules and 
regulations in such a way as to forward instead of block- 
ading freight, as it is charged that their inspectors did at 
present. If they did not interpret the rules aright, it cer 
tainly was their duty to keep them informed as to what is 
the right interpretatiou. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Mr. Thomas Ayles- 
bury, Master Car-Builder of the Kansas City, St. Joseph & 
Council Bluffs Railroad, in which he said : 


LETTER FROM THOMAS AYLESBURY. 
‘“‘ There is one matter in the interchange of cars that has 


ing wires,’ This may seem a small thing in itself as an ob- ' and is now giving us a great deal of trouble, and that is not 
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touched upon in the ‘rules,’ and that is where several roads 
centre inone place, as Kansas City; for instance, the Kansas 
City, Ft. Scott & Gulf road delivers one of its cars in good 
order to the Hannibal & St Jo road, thiscar goes east over 
road, isdelivered to other connecting lines, arrives in Chicago, 
Buffalo or New York, and is returned by some other route , 
loaded it may be, but more likely empty, gets intoa wreck 
is repaired by some foreign road with differeut draw-bars, 
oil-boxes or brake-shoes, and is received at the north or east 
terminal points of our road. Our car inspector on looking 
over his record of cars delivered finds no record of this car, 
as it went east by another road, and of course he does not 
know bow or in what condition the car was de- 
livered by the owner. He receives the car and 
it is hauled over our road one or two hundred miles and 
delivered to the owner, who refuses it on account of foreign 
castings, or the work may not be done as it should be. Now 
here is this car on ourhands; our company may not have 
received one cent of compensation for hauling it. As I said, it 
is more likely to be empty than loaded. We write the parties 
from whom we have received the car to know what they will 
doaboutit. They reply that the car was in the same condition 
when receivet by them as when delivered to us, and they 
decline to do anything. The owner of the car still refuses 
to receive it, aoe after switching it around for a week or 
two and becoming desperate and disgusted we change the 
castings or do the repairs and turn the car over to them. 
Now this is no fancy sketch, but is happening very often. If 
you can apply a remedy you will at least receive the thanks 
of one who has been pestered by this feature of the inter- 
change of cars. 

““The card provided in the rules may be tacked on, de 
scribing defects, but what good is it when the car must be 
hauled back perhaps a thousand miles.” ; 

Mr. L, Garey : * In Buffalo, some days ago, I was talking 
with a prominent man who has a great deal to do with 
freight, and he called my attention to the difficulty of know- 
ing who owned cars — certain initials on them. He 
says there are five roads with the initials C. P. R. 
R.—the California Pacific, the Central Pacific, the Canada 
Pacific, the Cotton Plant and the Concord & rortsmouth. 
With the initials C. C. R. R. are the Colorado Central, the 
Connecticut Central, the Canada Central, the Carolina Cen- 
tral, the Central City, the Concord & Claremont, the Carson 
& Colorado and the Cheraw & Chester. He suggested that 
if the full name of the road were stenciled on one end of 
the car in small letters, it would assist the freight agents 
very materially.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 





"THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Permissive Block Signals. 


In commenting on the Canonbury accident, which occurred 
on Dec. 10, and in which four trains came into collision in a 
tunnel between Finsbury Park and Canonbury stations on 
the Great Northern Railway (England), Col. Yolland, one of 
the Board of Trade inspectors, says: ‘Permissive block 
working should not be allowed on any lines where the traffic 
is heavy, and with very short intervals of time between the 
trains.’ 


Hardening Steel Tools. 


To prevent the cracking of cast steel in hardening, a cor- 
respondent of the Metall-Arbeiter says he places the article 
before hardening it in a tin box, packing it with clean 
wrought-iron drillings, and, luting the box carefully, heats 
the whole slowly to a dark red. After cooling it as grad- 
ually, he finds that all internal strains, which otherwise 
would have developed cracks in the tool during hardening, 
are removed, and that after such annealing before harden- 
ing, no trouble, he says, is ever experienced; but he does 
not say anything as to the effect of the process on the steel. 


Old Locomotive on the Great Western (of Englan@) 
Railway. 


A correspondent of the English Mechanic describes an old 
locomotive on this line as follows : 

‘“The * Thunderer’ was an engine built by Brunel, and 
constructed by Messrs. Hawthorn in 1837, the patent be- 
ing that of Mr. T. E. Harrison, who later on became chief 
engineer to the Northeastern Railway. ‘The boiler was on 
a separate six-wheeled frame, the engine proper running in 
front with four-coupled 6-ft. wheels, The cylinders were 
16 by 20 in., and the shaft spur-geared 3 to 1 on the driving 
axle, thus making the driving-wheels revolve as rapidly as 
if they had been 18 ft. in diameter. Boiler, 44-in. diam.; 
125 tubes, 15¢ in. diam., 8 ft. 7 in. long; fire-box, very large 
with a hind-teatber; grate-area, 17% sq. ft.; heating sur- 
face tubes, 516; box, 10814; total, 62414 sq. ft.; weight of 
engine proper, 12 tons; diam. of chimney, 16in. It had a 
very short career, its light weight and small tractive force, 
24.17 lbs., being insufficient. The grate was 3 ft. 8!¢ in. 
long by 5 ft. wide, and the box was 3 ft. 11 in. bigh above 
the grate ” 

Another correspondent says of it : 

“The ‘Thunderer’ was like the ‘ Fontaine’ engine only in 
having the driving-wheels driven by spur gearing. In every 
other respect she was totally different. Her boiler was on a 
separate carriage from the engine, the steam being trans- 
mitted by a jointed pipe. Her cylinders were 16 by 20; the 
ratio of the gearing was 3 to 1; the driving-wheels, which 
were coupled, were 6 ft., corresponding to 18-ft. wheels had 
they been worked upon the first motion. The boiler was 3 
ft. 8 in. diameter; tubes. 135, 15¢ m. diameter, 8 ft. 7 in. 
long; heating-surface of tire-box,which had a mid-feather, as 
much as 108 square feet. Designed by Mr. Harrison, of the 
N. E. R., and built about 1837. The engines alone weighed 
12 tons. The ‘Thunderer’ proved a complete failure.” 
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The following is an index to the aunual reportsof railroad 
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Louisville, Cin. & Lexington... 5 Western Maryland 7 
Minnesota R. R. Commissioner 54 Western R. R. Association 

a & Tennessee........ 4t Worcester & Nashua , 

N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford..... 6 


Connecticut River. 


This company owns a line from Springfield, Mass., to 
South Vernon, 50 miles, with branches from Chicopee Junc- 
tion to Chicopee Falls, 2.35 miles, and from Mt. Tom to 
Easthampton, 3.50 miles, It leases the Ashuelot road, from 
South Vernon to Keene, N. H., 24 miles, making 79.85 
miles worked. The report is for the year ending Sept. 30, 

The company owns controlling interests in the Vermont 
Valley road, from Brattleboro to Bellows Falls, and the 





Sullivan County road, from Bellows Falls to Windsor, but 
does not work those lines. 

The general account is as follows: 

EA Pacman go hdGhaso< si Risen em Pee or $2,100,C00.00 
8 actly cident! iebbacishewsse sabeca 315.400.00 
VWOUCDCrs, SCOOUNES, CIC... .. 0.02 cccccccrcccccsossccese 3E2,341.07 
EE chose ccchancecsteged 958 678,839 .54 


De <hiicactt cee 
Road and equipment. ................$2,637,459.39 
Other permanent investments........ 105,661.47 


Bills and accounts receivable........... 451,985.57 
DEES Nidccccuasdusie acer xoesn edeiss 180,159.63 
ERE AE Se Sr 2 2 81,314.55 


3,456,580.61 
The company has no bonded debt of any description. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 














1880-81. 1879-80. Increase. P.c. 

Passengers........ .... $331,044.07 $302,271.85 $28,772.22 9.5 
I ad cinc nes cae 439,567.46 386,669.45 52,898.01 13.7 
ay 41,394.59 37,119.19 4,275.40 11.5 
MNES oc icose abae $812,006.12 $726.060.49 $85,945.63 11.8 
Se 590,110.63 512,014.76 75,095.87 15.3 
Net earnings........ $221,895.49 $214.045.73 $7,849.71 3.7 
Gross earn. per mile.. 10,169.14 9,092.81 1,076.33 11.8 
Net 7" * 2,778.90 2,680.60 98.30 3.7 
Per cent. of exps...... 72.67 70.52 TE svete 


The increase in earnings was made in spite of a decrease in 
passenger rates and in freight rates on coal. The increase in 
expenses was due to increase in cost of labor and material, 
to increase in train mileage, and to large renewals and im- 
provements. Included in expense are three new locomo- 
tives, several new cars, enlargement of Springfield freight 
house and a number of new buildings on the line. 

There were €25 tons of steel rails and 46,125 ties used in 
renewals. All of the main line is now laid with steel and 
the road-bed is generally in good order. 

The income account was as follows: 

Os RE SM seo cas wcanens ees eaghhs, Ses n0eges $221,895.49 
OL . «" gasccsnksesstcadshente Kbsindenase - 14,155.70 


MME ota kos anedige nana sans nena Chika ak iehates - ...- $236,051.19 
SS ee ere ys 
I ca vchnckbescna@an<snensevtnas 15,335.52 
WOU MIOTIES, B PGP COME oo ons ceisesincacecoses 168,000.00 


—_——_ 202,362.59 


* Surplus for the year.......... 2... « » seee+- $33,688.60 

NN RE eer $645,317 67 

Less charges to profit and loss.............. 166.73 
irene G45. 150.08 








Surplus, Sept. 30, TSS ......... 00. scssccsccccceses $678,839.54 


Negotiations are pending for land for a new passenger sta- 
tion and enlarged yardat Holyoke. The new union station 
at Greenfield has been ip use since May 1. A connection has 
been made with the New Haven & Northampton station at 
Northampton by a covered arcade. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 


1880-81. 1879-80 Inc. orDec. P.c. 

Train miles... ........ 518,554 442.444 I. 71,110 16.1 
Passengers carried..... 1,278.275 1,122,089 I. 156,195 13.9 
Passenger miles........ 13,103,698 11,665,237 I. 1,438,361 12.3 
563,859 469,029 I. 94.830 20.2 


Tons freight carried... 02 
Ton miles.... ... ......14,775,320 11,551,793 I. 3,223,527 27.9 
Av. receipts: 


Per train mile, gross...160:0 cts. 165.0 cts. D. 5.0cts. 3.0 
Per train mile, net...... 45.7 ** 52.4 * a B.7-* 12.8 
Per passenger per mile. 2.5 “ : A ie . 6.8.“ 47.1 
Per ton per mile........ 3.0 ** ao . Ce? 18 2 


Maintenance of way cost 25.12 cents per mile run; re- 
pairs of locomotives, 6.50 cents; repairs of cars, 10.10 
cents ;repairs of passenger cars, 6.06 cents ; fuel, 16.00 
cents. 

Station expenses were 7.88 per cent. of gross earnings; 
general expenses, 2.90 per cent. and taxes, 6.10 per cent. 

The average mileage of the 33 locomotives owned was 
15,641 miles each for the year. The average was reduced by 
the fact that three new engines received and seven 
leased early in the year to the Vermont Valley road made a 
very smali mileage on this road. 

On Sept. 21 Cheapside Bridge over the Deerfield River, 
770 ft, long and 90 fe. high, was destroyed by fire, making 
the second wooden bridge at this point which has been 
burned. A connection around the break was made by using 
the tracks of the Fitchburg and the New Haven & North- 
ampton tracks, about 1,000 ft. of new track being laid to 
complete the connection. A new iron bridge was contracted 
for, and is now under construction. 





Utica & Black River. 

This company owns a line from Utica, N. Y., to Philadel- 
phia, 87 miles. It leases the Black River & Morristown, 
which extends the road to Morristown on the St. Lawrence, 
37 miles; the Ogdensburg & Morristown (really owned), 
which extends it 10 miles further to Ogdensburg; the Clay- 
ton & Theresa, a branch from Theresa to Clayton on the St. 
Lawrence, 16 miles, and the Carthage, Watertown & Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, a branch from Carthage to Sackett’s Harbor 
on Lake Ontario, 30 miles. The total mileage is 180 miles. 
The report is for the year ending Sept. 30, 1881. 

The equipment consists of 22 locomotives, 22 passenger 
and 10 baggage cars, 277 freight cars. The increase during 
the vear was 2 locomotives and 67 freight cars. 

The general account is as follows : 


OE aie cc cs cana triee's locas cimes aa Gho MOnamon $1,772,000.00 
Ef RO Ro ac cemscctnescechantocansanakaesns 1,112,000.00 
Bills and accounts payable.............csessecceseees 55,645.50 
NN v0.15 eniexued ct enebnenG ad Kcavasy ceiwceewebaeses 320,277.09 
ST ee a ee $3,259,922.59 
Road and equipment.................. $2,878,702.66 
Leased lines, stocks and bonds........ 183.100.00 
= PE axa esac sductes 128,266.50 
Accounts receivable.......... .......+. 7,753.23 
MMR seacends Andoctusehasaste: et enegaa 62,100.20 





————— 3,259,922.59 
The rentals paidare for the Black River & Morristown, 7 
per cent. on $495,000 bonds; for the Clayton & Theresa, 7 
per cent. on $200,000 bonds, and for the Carthage, Water- 
town & Sackett’s Harbor. 3744 percent of gross earnings. 
There was no change in stock or bonds last year. 
: The tratiic, as reported to the State Engineer, was as fol- 
OWS: 





Train miles : 1880-81. 1879-80. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
EEE SEE LC 293.084 286,030 I. 7,054 2.5 
PN 665 x0nét Asdeno8e 182,139 146,847 I. 35,292 24.0 

he coonnés 475,223 432,877 I. 42.346 9.8 
Passengers carried...... 257,236 236.656 I. 20,580 8.7 
Passenger miles...... . 7,377,199 5,836,600 I. 1,540.599 26.4 
Tons freight carried..... 199,383 160,932 I. 38,451 23.9 
_ ke 12,918,373 9,204,785 I. 3,713,588 40.3 

Av. train load : 

Passengers, No... .....- 25.17 20.41 I. 4.76 23.3 
Freight, tons........ ... 70.94 62.70 I. 8.24 13.0 

Av. receipt: 

Per pass. per mile...... 3.36 cts. 3.77 cts. D. 0.41 ct. 10.9 
Per ton per mile.......... 3.17 .“ 3.73 “ D. 0.56“ 15.0 





Included in freight were 15,467 tons coal, 27,219 tons 








iron ore, 26,099 tons lumber, 22,466 tons of grain and flour 
and 16,510 tons of provisions. 
The earnings for the vear were as follows: 


1880 81. 1879-80. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers....... $248,154.28 $220,350.83 $27,802.45 12.6 
OD ae 410,087.86 334,800.07 IL 75.287 .79 22.5 
Mail, etc......... 34,927.86 35,609.64 D 681.78 1.9 





eee $693,170.00 $590,760.54 


$102,409.46 17.3 
Expenses..... »--. 446,389.77 274,989.18 


171,400.59 62.3 





$68,991.13 21.8 


I 

I 

I 
Net earnings. .$246,780.23 $315,771.36 D 
Gross earn’gs per t 


WN ov acishanas 3,850.94 3,282.00 568.94 17.3 
Net earnings per 
SEA 1,371.00 1,754.29 D. 383.29 21.8 
Per cent. of ex- 
DORGES 6535.05.53. 64.40 46.55 I. RTGE icces 


The earnings show a very considerable increase. The ex- 
penses were increased by unusual renewals and by the pay- 
ment of a considerable amount for supplies, which should 
have been in the previous year’s account, but were delayed 
in delivery. 

The income account was as follows: 

I UUW cass Sscecas tacines sens chur ed $246,780.23 








PRILGG, DOs BHOONNO, 6 ockccs ccs tacinexcs, dnesnesboaee 8,858.54 
th ss a Cetra se ntehavcens? oouadscreamasae ae .$255,638,77 
eT er deers atinedeaall $81,440.00 
Rental, Black River & Mor, ............ . . 34,650.00 
- Clayton & Theresa............. .... 14,000.00 
“J Car., Wat. & Sackett’s Harbor ..... 23,073.82 
Dividends, 4 PEF Cen’... ....ccses cece coe 70,880.00 
—- 224,043.82 
I BOF TO POOP oa. 6 vsisivncciaccnsvantavc eahes $31,594.95 
Buplts, eps, GO, TGA, . cesses. cscsvvcsesseso’: over doe 288,682.14 
Surplus, Sept. 30,1881....... ... ‘svn whnna nie am $320,277.09 


There was expended for new work and additions to prop- 
erty above renewals, the sum of $65,500, the money being 
advanced from earnings. 

During the year, 1,500 tons of steel rails were used in 
renewals, and seven wooden bridges were replaced by iron. 
Two engines and 50 freight cars were bought. Contracts 
have been made for 100 cars and 1,000 tons of steel rails, 
A new station was built at Watertown, an engine house at 
Carthage, and additions made to the buildings at Utica. 

The Carthage, Watertown & Sackett’s Harbor rental was 
$1,052.83 in excess of interest due; that amount was ap- 
plied in reduction of balance due. Expenditures for the 
leased lines were $3,075.93 for -the Clayton & Theresa, 
$4,642.45 for the Black River & Morristown, and $100 for 
the Ogdensburgh & Morristown. 

The road has been kept in good condition and the opera- 
tions of the year have been generally successful. 





Troy & Greenfield. 


This road, wyhich includes the Hoosac Tunnel and is owned 
by the state of Massachusetts, extends from Greenfield, 
Mass., to the New York state line, 49.77 miles. Of this the 
portion known as the Seuthern Vermont road, from the 
Massachusetts line across the southwestern corner of Ver- 
mont to the New York line, 6.17 miles, is leased to the Troy 
& Boston Company. The Troy & Buston and the Bosten, 
Hoosac Tunnel & Western run trains over the road from the 
Vermont line to North Adams, 6.60 miles, The Fitchburg 
Company runs trains from Greenfield to North Adams, 37 
miles, and the New Haven & Northampton runs trains from 
Conway Junction to North Adams, 28 miles, all paying tolls 
on the business carried. The Manager’s report to the state 
is for the year ending Sept. 30. 

The tratlic for the year was as follows: 








——1889-81.—— ——-1879-80.—— 

East. West. East. West. 

Loaded cars moved.. 63.863 31,981 54,402 23,850 
Empty cars moved... 1,015 31,148 933 29,538 
i Seer 64,875 33.388 
Passengers carried... 90,891 ) 114,386 
Passenger miles...... 1,667.206 1,981,576 1,707,365 
Tons freight carried. 774,390 153,558 578,511 126,632 
yo | 29,889,518 6,004,370 21,696,687 4,544,244 


The total passenger miles were 3,638,782; ton miles, 35,- 
892,888. In addition to the above 6,088 tons of fuel and 
materials for operating companies were carried. 

The number of trains passing through the tunnel was: 
Passenger, 4,012; freight, 4,740; light engines, 450; pushers, 
1,640; gravel and construction, 1,811; special, 75; total, 
12,728, against 10,624 the previous year. 

The earnings of the road for the year were as follows : 


1880-81, 1879-89. Inc. orDec. P.c. 
Tollson passengers $54,296.50 $47,885.47 I $6,411.03 13.3 
Tolls on freight.... 168.357.56 145,612.64 I. 22,744.92 15.6 
Tolls, other........ 5,868.37 4,713.92 I 1,154.45 2.5 





Total tolls. ..$228,522.43 $198,212.03 I. $30,310.40 15.3 




















ee RS ER 12,000.00 ~ 12'000.00 ......... ... ss. 
Miscellaneous...... 4,934.99 5,207.72 D. 272.73 5.2 

Total .... $245,457.42 $215,419.75. I._ $30,037.67 13.8 
Expenses........ 183,296.41 123,760.55 I. 59,535.86 48.0 














Net earnings. $62,161.01 $91,659.20 D. $29,498.19 32.2 


The expenses do not include any charge for train service 
except hauling construction trains and switching in North 
Adams yard. The train service is done by the companies 
whose trains run over the road. 

: The tolls collected of the companies using the road were as 
ollows: 








1880-81. 1879-80. Inc. or Dec. F. es 
From Troy & Bos- 

_ eRe $23,847.87 $28,294.32 D. $4,446.45 15.8 
Boston, H. T. & 

WE he Pe cateav awe 16,104.98 7,840.08 I. 8,264.90 105.4 
Fitchburg.... .. .. 186,693.00 162,077.63 I. 24,615.37 15.2 
N. H. & Northamp- 

Bess Keckeowecs RI: | Keides os eed I. 1,876 58 

| eee $228,522.43 $198,212.03 I. $30,310.40 13.5 


This does not include the $12,000 rent paid by the Troy & 
Boston Company for the road through Vermont which it 
leases. The New Haven & Northampton Company did not 
begin to run trains over the road until July 13, 1881. 

The greatest work remaining to be done on the road is the 
completion of the second track, the estimated cost of which 
is $514,522, in addition to appropriations already made. 

The total expenditures on the road for the year were: 





OP GINO scl scacs. 6, species teccs 0 (hedsnsiasevessoss $183,296.41 
For construction authorized by the Legislature........ 345,584.91 
Re ey Poe, Se mere ete Tr ere $528,883.32 


The chief new work has been on the second track, for 
which a large part of the grading has been done, although 
there is still much rock-cutting and other heavy work to be 
finished. Several sidings have been laid for passing trains, 
which will be part of the second track when it is finished. 

A locomotive and 35 dump cars were bought, making the 
equipment owned by the state 3 locomotives; 12 flat, 55 
dump and 2 caboose c2rs; 1 derrick car and 1 snow-plow. — 
The balance on hand Sept. 30, 1880, with the appropria- 
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1OWA MINOR RAILROADS IN 1880-83. 



















































































PROPERTY. Capivat. * | | EaRninoe 
cele 2" : : 
<4 | y sy 5 | Q Zz Q Zz a] 
Name or Roap. 5 E 2 z 2 > | § F g ¥ 3 3 % 16 
> =] = Ea a e “4 & | g z Fs F] Z 3 g g 
BlElg| : 3 | § ; e | Fa | 53 | § 
a a : o E 4 og : = 3 
$3 ; : | § 5 gig |! 
Lee : a : . : : : § : 
$ $ $ $ 
Burlington & Southwestern* .... ............... 142:|.. ...| 9 124 Bs Se $ =a: haceaein. “Like: Aas 267,799 | 274,2 \ 1,476 ee 
ey rer re ent ee WEE fecdacd 24 19 | 809 | 4,324,800 |3,700,000 643,477 938,182 800,134 138,048 4,064 598 85 
CDROM, 6.00 ycwnpcteecasaonuncwspuecnoens D | cna QE rere 71,500 |°........ | 20,000 | ........ 8,670 12,751 O8t | 1,188 | .... | 132 
eS TO ea Or Tocsees 11 9 | 149 | 3,758,280 |2,350,000 169,515 345,365 255,405 60 3,970 | 1,034 74 
Dubuque & Dakota........ ia pbongk eaten oes cnt SL pseu 2 1| 53 566,000 | 622,000 | 63,234 | ......-. 58,286 45,239 13,047 925 209 | 78 
RN ID os cn onsdctatrectvescnchal 264 |...... 21 | 18 | 576 | 2,088,400 |3,256,320 515,312 | 628,236 | 494,395 | 133,841 | 2,570 546 
Narrow-gauge roads: . | 
Des Moines & Northwestern............ .... ...- "ON Beaaee Bae were Sores 242,400 | 150,000 | 26,196 45,446 28,599 16,847 | 1,595 | 592 
Ft. Madison & Northwestern... 12 1 1 20 | 40,000 | ........ get ae 11,358 7,852 3,506 47 293 69 
Iowa Eastern}. be ctebaadhe vais 16. 1) 3 29 ee | oben thie 7,064 12,539 +5,475 1 | --. | 178 | 
Come Taghis & MEAPIOM. ¢ «.oncsciccccccsovevecscects 5 |. 2  ) ee } 18,000 8,400 i. 10,079 8,063 2,016 2,016 403 | 
ae aes Let hen Se i ) bet SS NN t ! 
* In process of reorganization. + Deficit. + Capital not reported. 





The above figures are from the report of the Iowa Ra‘lroad Commission for the year ending June 30, 1881 ; only those roads are included which do not otherwise report and are 


not included in lessees’ returns. 








tions of 1880, was $536,624.53; expenditures for new work, 
$345,584.91, leaving $191,139.62 to be used in 1882. 

The work at the central shaft in the tunnel has been 
completed, and nearly all the niches for trackmen in the 
tunnel have been finished. The work of la the second 
track through the tunnel has been begun ahd will be fin- 
ished during the present winter. The enlargement of the 
North Adams yard has been begun, and a carpenters’ shop 
and lumber yard provided, 

The switching in the North Adams yard is now under 
charge of the Manager; the expenses are about $10,000 a 
year. Thecar records at North Adams aré now all kept in 
the state office. 4 
_ Fall renewals have been made to keep the road and track 
in good condition. The insulated cables laid through the 
tunuel have not worked well, and a new telegraph line’ will 
have to be built over the mountain. 





Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 


This cowpany leases the Cincinnati Southern road from 
Cincinnati to Chattanooga, 835 miles. At the recent an- 
nual meeting the following statements were. presented for 
tbe period from Oct. 12, the beginning of the lease, to Dec. 
31, 1881, two months and 20 days. 

The capital statement is as follows : 

Stock subscribed........ 
Capital account and property of for- 
mer lessee, organization expenses, 


ete 1,989,161 .62 
Expended on capital account by Co... 152,864.19 


——— 2,142,024.81 


Unexpended balance of capital, Dec. 31.... .. $857,975.19 


The company bought the equipment and other property in 
use by the former lessee. 
The earnings were as follows : 











DIRS. Siccnsiec’ tance Caseednankseaencote . $150,561.39 
I uo isle sis Canes a aceakesionieskuceeahekessee tee bcien 433,181.78 
Mail, express and miscellaneous..................++- . - 29,975.84 
Total (61,882 ner mile)... .ccccscsesscss scoscnes 13,719.01 
Working expenses (53.9 me RARER REE Ree $308 41-98 
_, Net earnings ($858 per mile)................+00-. $287,297.03 
Paid Trustees rental of road...... . eseees aienatane tee 176,344.08 
BPE basshcccccsocin bisa mabeasees beeen $110,952.95 


_ The rental for the first year is $800,000, After deduct- 
ing from the surplus 1 per cent. on stock asa sinking fund 
and 11g per cent. asa quarterly dividend, there remains a 
balanve of $35,952.95. 

Capital expenditures included $41,346.24 for bridges and 
masonry; $16,051 for arching tunnels; $7,506.74 for fillin 
trestles; $8,016.75 for new rails; $3,877.88 for ballast oul 
$61,450 for freight cars. 





Perkiomen. 


This company owns a line from Perkiomen Junction on 
the main line of the Philadelphia & Reading road, north to 
Emaus Junction on the East Pennsylvania Branch, 39 miles, 
It was formerly leased to the Reading, but the lease: was 
surrendered when that company lensed the North Pétinsyl- 
vania road, on account of a prevision of the Pennsylvania 
constitution prohibiting the operation of - parallel ines by 
the same company. he report is for the year ending 


Nov. 30. 
The bonded debt consists of $799,600 first-mo: ge bonds 
and $1,125,000 consolidated bonds, all bearing 6 per cent. 


interest. These bonds are guaranteed by the Philadelphia 
& Reading Company. 
Tho passengers and freight carried were as follows: 


1881. 1880. Increase. P.c. 

aaa rs wenees So, Satoiads edb r ieee 121,526 6,726 5.5 
‘ons fre ee é ¥ 

Tons coal carried............. 164,502 ¢ 651,736 14,097 2.2 


The average rate received per ton per mile on freight was 
1.31 cents; on coal, 1.60 cents. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 


1881. 1880, Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
$36.364.80 $37,921.20 56. 








Passengers......... D. $1,556.40 4.1 
| rer 324,172.65 314,737.07 I. 9,435. 3.0 
OUR 6 << cdecees “aoe 4,371.16 4,100.71 I. 270.45 6.6 
Or $364,908.61 $356,758 98 I. $8.149.63 2.3 
Expenses........... 238,281.14 252,156.05 D. 13,874.91 5.5 
Net earnings..$126,627.47 $104,602.93 I. $22,024.54 21.1 
Gross earn. per 
WEG... -ccassecs oe 9,556.63 9,147.67 L 208.96 2.3 
Net earn. per mile.. 3,246.86 2,682.13 L 564.73 21.1 
Per cent of exps.... 65.30 70.68 D. 5.38... 


Payments from net earnings were $3,497.90 for a 
ment and $115,476 for interest on bonds; total, $118,97% 90, 
leaving a balance of $7,653.57, which has been expended in 
fitting trestles and repairing stations. 

Local passenger and freight business increased, while 
through business decreased. coal there was an increase 
both in through and local tonnage.’ 





Denver & Rio Grande. 


A circular has been issued by this company giving ap- 
pexenee results of operations for the year ending Dec. 81, 


1. 
At-the close of the-year the company had 1,062 miles: of 


road, an increase of 511 miles during the year. The aver- 
age mileage worked was.786 miles. There are under con- 
struction 238 miles of road, the chief lines being the exten- 
sion to Silverton, 27 miles, and the line from Gunnison to 
the Utah border, 162 miles. 

The equipment in use on the road is 170 locomotives, 134 
eee cars and 4,483 freight cars. Of these, 29 
ocomotives, 24 passenger-train cars and 553 freight cars 
are owned by the company; the rest are held through equip- 
ment trusts, on which the sum of $300,000 has been paid. 

The stock, bonds, etc., on Dec. 31 were as follows: 


Stock. . 





$49,977,500 


To this should be added the subscription for $5,000,000 
stock and $1,000,000 bonds brought out in London, making 
$55,977,500. The company has no floating debt. 

In the statement given below the amount of interest on 
consolidated bonds is ascertained by computing the amount 
of consolidated bonds (at $15,000 per mile) issued on the 
average mileage for the year; all interest paid on bonds 
above the amount so ascertained is charged to construction. 
The amount charged for dividends on stock was in the same 
way estimated on the stock issued on the average mileage 
for the year, the balance being charged aiso to construction. 

The statement is as follows: 


Gross earnings ($7, z per mile)......... sey a: 
) 


.... $6,206,812 
Expenses (58 per cent.).............- -... 3,600,006 





Net earnings ($3,317 per mile)...............-.++ $2,606,812 
Interest on old bon 


OOMND......<vecsevess fascdeceic bs cehoseohoowees 471,450 
peeest on coupon certificates and fractional 
mds 








Reha cisunns tn ethbeen suaeesnessco eee 7,185 
Interest on rolling stock trusts........... ... 180,000 
Taxes and insurance........... 0 .se.-esseee: 79,978 
_ 1,258,188 
bio ince Abeedean bape hes dain ...+. « $1,348,624 


914,100 


IID 6 bcs kinciceedsecsnashices> bo cncaeeepesuester “24 


There was also $235,000 paid on principal of, rolling stock 
trusts and charged to equipment account. 

The actual amount accruing for interest on all outstand- 
ing bonds during the year was $1,325,585, of which, under 
the rule adopted, the sum of $991,025 was charged to 
income as above, and the balance, $234,560, was charged to 
construction. In like manner the actual amount of divi- 
dends paid was $1,260,000, of which the sum of $914,100 
was charged to income, and the balance of $345,900 to con- 
struction. 

If the entire amount of interest and dividends be charged 
to income, the result appears as follows: 





Net earnings as above.... ...... ..cssceeceecsecctersees 2,606,812 
BRROTOSG SOGTUOA. 65... 2... .000005 coccccccces $1,325,585 
Other charges as above............6.-.0+000+ 267,163 





The company s officers estimate that for the current year 
there will be a largeincrease in earnings without allowing 


for new mileage to be built. 
penses can be reduced, and on this basis claim that the road 
will earn over 7 per cent. on the stock above all charges. 
These figures, of course, are largely conjectural. 





Long Island. 


This company owns or leas:s and works a system or net- 
work of railroads generis, seats all of Long Island, ex- 
cept a small district about ey Istand at the western end. 
The whole system includes 335 miles of road, the longest 
lines being from Hun‘er’s Point to Greenport, and from Bush 
wick to Moriches. ‘ihe following statements are for the year 
ending Sept. 30: 

The equipment consists of 79 locomotives; 229 passenger 
train cars and 511 freight cars. : 

The stock of the company, now authorized, is $10,000,000. 
Arrangements are now being made to fund all the bonded 
debt in a consolidated mortgage for $5,000,000, which will 
in¢lude an issue for improvements and new equipment. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 





1880-81. 1879-80. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Gross earnings......... $1,947,378 $1,811,849 1. $135,529 7.5 

Expenses... .......-.+.- 1,363,278 1,365,856 D. 2,578 0.2 

Net earnings........ $584,100 $445,993 I. $138,107 30.9 

Gross earn. per mile.... 5,901 5,752 I. 149 2.6 

Net “ lige eS 1,770 1,416 I. 354 25.3 
Per cent. of exps....... 70.02 75.37 Dz 5.35 sad 


The statement says: “Under the present management, | 


which took possession of the property Jan. 1, 1881, the com- 
ny has paid off and retired over $2,000,000 of interest- 

| soe Aon iolebtedness, and funded over $1,000,000 of bonds 
bearing 7 per cent. interest into the new 5 per cent. loan; it 
has absorbed several of its leased lines and 
secured large interests in others; it has purchased a 
and valuable dock property at Long Island City, 





hi leased under heavy rentals, and added to its 


They also say that the ex- | 


terminal property in Brooklyn by purchase, and to 
the depot age aecly d at other points. andsome new station- 
houses have been built at —_ Babylon and Far Rockaway. 
Nearly every station and platform on the entireline bas 
been rebuilt or renewed. Over 30 bridges have been rebuilt. 
Upward of 30 miles of iron rails have been replaced with 
new steel, The Montauk Division has been extended 15 
miles to connect with the Sag Harbor Branch. During the 
entire year the shops of the company have been crowded to 
their utmost capacity in rebuilding and renewing the motive 
power and equipment. 
‘During the year, 100 new freight cars were added 

purchase. Sixteen new parlor coaches, from which the 


000 | Company derives a revenue in addition to the regular pas- 


seuger fares, were placed upon the road by the Woodruff 
Company. 

‘* Six new passenger engines of the largest size have been 
contracted for, also 20 new passenger coaches of the Penn- 
sylvania Eastlake pattern. The company bas also pur- 
Sone 10,000 tons of steel rails to be rapidly placed in the 
track.” 





Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


This come, according to its usual custom, publisbes 
the following brief statement for the year ending Dec. 31, 
the only report which it makes public. 

The company owns 2073, miles of road and a great coal 
property in Pennsylvania. It leases 1861¢ miles of railroad 
in New York, and 151 miles in New Jersey; works under 
contract 44 miles in New York and controls 81 more in the 
same state, making in all 670 miles of railroad owned, con- 
trolled or leased and worked. In the statements no distinc- 
tion is made between the receipts from transportation and 
those from the coal business. 

The capital account was as follows, compared with the 
same account at the close of 1880: 


188 1880, Inc. or Dec, 
reer $26,200,000 RS Se 
SEDs sdiceweonVesceds 4,044, 5,677,900 D. $1,633,000 


Balance due on ac- 











count of bonds re- 

tired March 1, 1881. 1,200,000 _..,........ I. 1,200,000 
Surplus account....... 7,585,297 5,148,427 I. 2,436,870. 

a $39,030,197 $37,026,327 I. $2,003,870 
Construction accounts 30,873,357 30,278,732 L 594,625 
Materials on hand.... 1,121,850 1,264,344 D. 142,494 
Stocks and bonds own- 

eS eter rire 6,265,521 4,697,520 JI. 1,568,001 
Net current accounts. 769,469 785,731 D. 16,262 

TE ic ncdsoxceccied $39,030,197 $37,026,327 I. $2,003,870 


The most notable changes are the large decrease in bonded 
debt and the large increases in surplus account and in stocks 
and bonds owned. 

The item of net current accounts is the balance obtained 
from the following statement of accounts: 





Receivable: 
Cash and demand loans $781,781 
rrr 558,873 






Advances to leased lines....... 
Advances on coal to be delivere 


:. 608,014 
Coul bills and sundry accounts due... ° 1,519,193 


Payable: 
Dividends, interest and rentals not called for. 








$98,452 
Dividends, interest and rentals accrued, not _ 
| due till after Jan. 1..... -.--.--seees-eeeee 1,576,091 
| State taxes, payable after Ja”. 1............. 282,180 
| Accounts due and payable after Jan. 1...... 631,673 
| December pay-rolls, payable after Jan1.... 446,642 
— 3,035,038 
mannii 
Balance, net current accounts............+-.00++ $769,4€9 


| The advances to leased liner, included as a cash as:et, are 
generally payable in stock or other securities. 

| The coal traffic for the year showed an increase of 822,814 

| tous, or 19.8 per cent. The coal traffic for eight years has 

been as follows : 


ons. | Tons. 
eer 4,983,736 | 1877....... .---- 2,369,880 
Lpahebheses-os6enes 4,160,922 | 1876.............+..-. 2,400,104 
Serre 4,487,911 | 1875. .......6-- 0 eee eee 4,404,242 
BIB ccvaccecsceececce 2,643,544 | 1874..... 2.0.02 cece eens 3,112,221 


There was an increase last year, not only in tonnage of 
coal mined and carried, but also in the prices received 
for it. 

The income account was as follows : 

1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
7,:96,526 $21,656,604 1. $F,739,922 26. 


ross earnings... 
2 . — ° 15,753,183 I. 3,879,529 24 


+) 
| Expenses......... 19.62,662 
Net earnings... $7,763,864 


aon 














$5,003,471 I. $1,860,393 31.5 

jInterest and 5 558404 3,627,381 D. «68,8879 
en “$4.205,370 $2276.00 I. $1,920,280 84.8 
Dividends... .... 1,768.5 786,000 I. 982,500 125.0 
Surplus......... $2,436,870 $1,490,000 I. $946,780 63.5 


The surplus reported for 1881 was equivalent to 9.3. per 
| cent, on the stock. The disposition of this surplus is not 
| given, : 
|” Earnings and expenses given are from all sources, includ- 
| ing all railroads and the coal property also. 
fa 1880 two dividends of 114 per cent, each were paid ; in 
1881 the dividends deciared were two of 1} per cent —_ 
one of 1% per cenit, and one of 2 per cent., making 6% p 
cent, in all, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RaILROAD GAzETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
imporiant improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
neciallu annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 

Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 








DECEMBER EARNINGS. 





Our table of railroad earnings in December has re- 
ports from 59 railroads, which in the aggregate had 
45,373 miles of road in 1881, or about 45 per cent. of 
the total now in operation in the United States. This 
mileage was 12} per cent. more than the same compa- | 
nies worked in 1880, and their aggregate earnings 
were no less than 19.3 per cent. greater, their average 
earnings per mile of road having increased from $568 
to $603, or 6.2 per cent. This is a better showing than 
the roads reporting have made since August. In 
November our table showed a decrease in average 
earnings per mile, and in successive months the per- 








centage of increase or decrease in the average earnings 





per mile of the roads reporting has been: | 

Per Per | 
Month. cent. Month. cent. 
Pee EMEC COT Ce TT Ray Sy: } |” RE pee ee I. 4.8 

PBBPORIT 5.66.65 cccssnes i EE NIN, 6.05: sie cisarcnnane os I. 6.9! 
pe erreer rs D BROMINE. 06s ces ccccces Dz. 1.6 
pT | Bearers Pri BS ee re D. 5.1 
| Pare Pe ee D. 1.3 
BE re ae L. BBO} December. «<2... sc0.ses I. 6.2 





Only in August and June was the increase so large 
as in December; but this is partly accounted for by 
the fact that in 1880 December earnings were a little 
less than in 1879, while in previous months they had 
generally been greater, and often very much greater. 

Of the 59 roads reporting for December only nine 
had smaller total earnings in 1881 than in 1880, and 12 
smaller earnings per mile of road. 

The decreases are generally small; the largest is 18 
per cent., on the Belleville Line; some of the increases 
are large, as 42 per cent.on the Alabama Great Southern, 
51 on the Cincinnati Southern, 29 on the Hocking 
Valley, 694 on the Houston, East & West Texas, 374 
on the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, 29 on the 
Missouri Pacific, 47 on the Northern Pacific, 247 
on the Ohio Central, 364 on the Paducah & 
Elizabethtown, 444 on the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Manitoba, 37 on the Scioto Valley and 293 on 
the Wisconsin Central. Nearly all of these, it is true, 
are roads whose earnings per mile are still quite light 
(all but two below the average, and mostly very far 
below). 

As usuala very large proportion of the roads re- 
porting are Western lines—about three-fifths are west 
of Indiana. Another large proportion (more than a 
fifth) is in the South, while a comparatively small 
number of lines north of the Ohio and Potomac and 
east of Illinois report, this part of the country 
being precisely that which has the most rail- 
roads. The roads east of Ohio that report are 
but six, with 4,057 miles of road, which is about 
20 per cent. of the: total in operation there—much 
less than in other parts of the country. The absence 
of the Reading is not nearly made up by the presence 








of the Baltimore & Ohio, more than a third of the 


| mileage of which latter is west of the Ohio; but the | 


Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania give a more com- 
plete idea than usual of the position of the trunk 
lines, though it is plain enough that the good degree 
of prosperity they had was not at all due to their 
through trunk line traffic. Of other roads, a large 
part of whose traffic consists of this business, or whose 
local rates are largely affected by them, the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk shows a large increase (it did not 
carry through passengers last year), the Indiana, 
Bloomington & Western and the Northern Central 
a small decrease, and the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute 
a large one; while the Wabash, whose lines east of the 
Mississippi are greatly affected by trunk line rates, 
but its large system west of them not at all, with an 
increase of 35 per cent. in mileage has an increase of 38 
per cent. in earnings—all indicating a very satisfactory 
condition of local traffic ; for these roads can scarcely 
have had any more December through traffic in 1881 
than in 1880—most of them probably not as much, for 
it has been only from Chicago that shipments have 
been large—and the rates on through freight were 
probably more than 50 per cent. lower this year. 
There must have been gains in local traffic to over- 
come the large loss on through. 

Ten roads chiefly engaged in carrying to Chicago 
and Milwaukee report. With an increase of nearly 7 
per cent. in mileage they earned 23 per cent. more 
money, and their average earnings per mile of road in- 
creased from $441 to $508, or 15 per cent. Every one 
of these roads shows an increase. 

Five roads engaged largely in carrying to St. Louis, 
with an increase of 94 per cent. in mileage, have an 
increase of 23 per cent. in earnings, and their average 
earnings per mile increased from $560 to $628, or 12 
per cent. One of the five hasadecrease. The Chicago 
roads have more than four times the mileage of the 
St. Louis roads. 

These two groups, however, with nearly one-third 
of the total mileage reporting in 1881, had only 28.6 
per cent. of the total earnings, but fully one-third of 
the total increase of earnings. The other roads show 
on the average an increase from $622 to $637 in earn- 
ings per mile. 

The 14 Southern railroads that report have an in- 
crease of nearly 11 per cent. in mileage, and of 13.6 per 
cent. in earnings, and their average earnings per mile 
increased from $481 to $493. Several of the Southern 
roads east of the Mississippi show decreases, and others 
very small increases. 

Below we give our usual table showing earnings per 
mile in December for six successive years for all the 
roads from which we have had reports: 

December earnings per mile of road 1876 to 1881. 
1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
~sehasaps ease. Niger RES, ORae 
..-. $246 $314 $287 406 343 395 
ene Se aces 122 L96 256 283 
er 307 344 bitin 426 480 


Ala. Gt. South. ........ 
Burl, ©. R. & N.. 
Cairo & St. Lou 
Central Iowa..... 
Central Pacific. 










Chicago & Alton. a 7 

Chic. & E. Ill..... .. 438 37 398 513 586 654 
Chic., Mil. & St P....... 436 474 414 486 370 452 
oS ere ee 502 485 502 57 535 609 
Chic., St. P., Minn & Om .... Sap ee = 341 332 400 


Cin., Ind , §t. L. & Chic.. 
Cleve., »it. V. & Del..... 
Denver & RioG . ... 
Des Moines & Ft. D.. 





E. Tenn., Va. & Ga. 319 334 440 336 337 
Flint& PereM .. o 418 475 31 
Hannibal & St. Jo 446 461 867 709 618 
Iu. Cen., in Ii... 605. 581 610: 567 587 
Ill Cen.. in Iowa 264 335 335 375 423 
Ind., Bloom. & N. .. 330 271 501 405 390 
Louisville & Nash....... 533 563 616 516 546 
Memphis & Charles .. 435 498 eA 486 540 471 
Mem., Pad. & Nor...... 149 169 158 «#132 149 153 
Mo., Kan. & Tex ....... 392 366 357 456 440 445 
Mo. Pacific......50<+0:0- 761 746 ee ... 464 599 
Mobile & Uhio..... Scie - ae 595 573 626 568 518 
Nash., Chat. & St. L..... 408 846 428 409 377 371 
N. Y¥. & New England... .... can “ing 651 27 600 
Norfolk & West.... .... 306 379 334 475 425 460 
Northern Cen............ 1,120 1,077 1,028 1,272 1,516 1,462 
Northern Pacific......... oh . ak 179 306 447 
Paducah & E‘town............ 168 138 203 200 273 
Pennsylvania....... .-..1,824 1,795 1,459 1,845 1,877 1,938 
Peoria, Dec & Ev........ oe Sati Siss's 20 195 231 


St.L. A.& T. H., Main 


St. L.. Iron Mt. & S...... 742 #769 684 957 959 985 
St. L. & San Fran....... 381 322 305 421 376 3=—-446 
ee 4 ae 0 mee 284 402 580 
Scioto Valley............ esac ye 201 204 248 341 
Texas & Pacific ....... . ddl 643 586 732 431 363 


Union Pacific.... ...... atan sas ae 598 599 619 
Wabash, St. L. & P...... a ‘ ents 453 388 396 


The number that had smaller earnings per mile in 
1881 in December than in previous years in that month 


Dizis savavedeccasesas out of 43 reporting in 
ROR te reracerr? avg . “s 
i ecdesnavecemace seus ak. ee mea 
SR ae ee tes ~ 





w “op “ 

In 1879 only did a large proportion of the roads (yet 
not half) have as large earnings per mile as in 1881. 
Traffic was generally heavy then and rates compara- 
tively high and well maintained, but passenger traffic 
was not nearly so heavy as it has been since. 

Of the roads whose earnings are given for all six of 
these years, or for five of them, the Cairo & St. Louis, 
the Chicago & Alton, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
the Chicago & Northwestern, the Cleveland, Mt. 





Vernon & Delaware, the Iowa lines of the Illinois 
Central, the Paducah & Elizabethtown, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Iron Mountain, and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco had larger earnings per mile in 1881 than in 
any other year of the six ; while the Mobile & Ohio, 
|the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the Belleville 
Line of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, and the 
Texas & Pacific had then smaller earnings per mile 
than in any other year—the latter doubtless solely on 
account of its vast addition of new mileage in 1881, on 
which there is as yet scarcely any traffic, local or 
through. 





WARMING RAILROAD CARS. 

Every railroad accident which occurs, in which any 
persons are burned up, is sure to be followed by all 
kinds of suggestions for the heating of cars without 
the use of fire ineach one of them. A certain peculiar 
kind of people then blossom out in the daily papers 
with suggestions for remedying the evil and dark 
hints about the depravity and malevolence of railroad 
managers who will not see the merits of their inven- 
tions. Car-builders and superintendents are quite 
familiar with most of the plans for heating cars which 
this class of people propose. There is the stereotyped 
one of using steam from the locomotive, and it is next 
to impossible to make those who suggest it compre- 
hend that a locomotive—especially in cold weather 
with a heavy train, which would then require 
a great deal of steam to heat it—has no steam 
to spare, and that the great difficulty is to generate 
enough to draw the train. The fact that the size 
and weight of a locomotive boiler are limited, and that 
its steam-generating capacity is dependent upon its 
dimensions, is one which somehow many people have 
great difficulty in grasping. To the objection pointed 
out this kind of inventor usually has a ready answer 
in the proposal to use the exhaust steam, and exhibits 
an irritating ignorance of the fact that it has any re- 
lation to the generation of live steam. If you point 
out to him that when a train is running down grade, 
or is standing still, there will be no exhaust, he will 
smile and say that then the engine can spare enough 
live steam for heating. The difficulty of regulating 
the heat, of getting any hose or couplings for convey- 
ing the steam from one car to another to stand, the 
trouble from these parts freezing up are all trifles to 
our sanguine friends, who wave their hands and 
answer these are only matters of administration. This 
picture will, it is believed, be recognized as a true one 
by nearly every railroad superintendent who reads it. 

It would, of course, be folly to say that no system of 
steam heating of cars can ever succeed. Such a 
method is now employed on the elevated railroads in 
New York, but it can hardly be said that its success is 
beyond question. The experiment has been made of 
supplying steam from a stationary boiler in the bag- 
gage car. This, of course, overcomes the difficulty of 
the supply of steam from the locomotive. The plan, 
though. has not so far proved a success. It is expen- 
sive, and the hose which convey the steam from one 
car to another are difficult to maintain and to couple 
and uncouple in making up trains. 





nology, has invented a plan for heating cars, which 
the Transcript of that:city describes as follows : 

‘‘ The apparatus consists mereiy of an iron cylinder filled 
with water, and having at oneend a fixed plate of hard- 
ened iron. Pressing against this plate is a movable iron disk 
connected with a revolving shaft. When power is applied 
the friction between the plates generates heat, which is 
transmitted to the water in the cylinder, the heated water 
being carried through the car in pipes. The advantages 
claimed for the invention are its ae cheapness, 


and absolute safety from fire. In its application to railroads, 


each car could be heated independently, as the machine can 
be connected with and derive its power from the axle. But 
admitting all that is claimed for the invention, there still re- 
mains the objection that the cars cannot be warmed before 
the train starts, and also that in severe weather they would 
become cold during long waits, not infrequent at such 
times. 

It would not be amiss, perhaps, to advise Professor 
Wells to get a little experience as a locomotive runner 
with heavy and fast trains. If he did, he would prob- 
ably very soon abandon his invention, as a series of 

‘movable iron disks” whose friction would be suffi- 
cient to develop enough heat to warm a train would 
probably be a very effectual brake to it. 

It is a little surprising that it has never been pro- 
posed either to have a fuel gas generator in some part 
of the train, and convey the gas and burn it/in each 
of the cars, or else to store such gas, by compression, 
in tanks under each car. 

The traveling public and railroad men are of course 
familiar with the various kinds of stoves now in use. 
Baker’s system of hot-water heating is found in nearly 
all drawing-room, sleeping and the better class of pas- 
senger cars. Spear’s and other methods of warming 
by convection, or the introduction of fresh warmed 
air, the plan in use on the Reading Railroad, where 








Professor Wells, of the Boston Institute of Tech-: 
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the stove is placed below the floor of the car, and the 
latter warmed by a supply of heated air, Winslow’s 
and other stoves, which have a tank of water below, 
so that if the car is overturned the water will extin- 
guish the fire, and a multitude of other forms of stoves 
which heat by direct radiation, are well known. Besides 
these plans, it has been proposed a great many times 
to make passenger cars of iron, so that they would not 
take fire. To this there are some serious objections. 
Inthe first place an iron car would be very hot in 
summer, cold in winter, and noisy at all times, unless 
some non-conducting substance was employed in its 
construction. It would also be extremely difficult to 
extricate passengers from a wrecked car in case of 
accident. In such a case it would beimpossible to cut 
away the wreck with an axe or a saw, and with any 
tools it would take a long time to do so. 

All, or nearly all, these difficulties have been con- 
sidered a great many times by railroad managers, 
superintendents and car-builders. Nevertheless, the 
urgency of making cars safer from fire in case of ac- 
cident is very great, as any one must have realized 
who read the reports of the horrors of the Spuyten 
Duyvil and other similaraccidents. The mere contem- 
plation of the horrible incidents attending such 
calamities are so appalling and sickening that a sensi- 
tive person instinctively tries not to think of them. If 
eny one who has any influence in determining what 
appliances shall be used in heating cars will for a 
moment conceive of the agony those must suffer who 
are crushed among the splintered timbers, and are 
thus inextricably held and burned to death, it seems 
as though he must be inclined to give it the most 
prompt and earnest attention. Doubtless there are 
many humane railroad officers who have been ear- 
nestly turning over the question in their own minds 
of what means should be adopted to obviate the dan- 
ger from fire in case of accidents. 

In our climate, and with the length of the journeys 
which must be made here, it is impracticable not to 
heat the cars. If it were not done, many more persons 
would suffer and die from exposure to cold and conse- 
quent disease than are now killed and injured by fire. 
The cars must be heated, there can be no question of 
that. How, then, shall it be done with the least risk? 

In a great many cases it happens that while the 
solution of a question of this kind is a very simple one 
and lies close at hand, it is neither observed nor 
adopted, because so many other much more compli- 
cated and pretentious methods are proposed for meet- 
ing the difficulty. This seems now to be the case in 
the matter of block signals. The essential element of 
this system is that a telegraph operator shall not allow 
a train to pass his station until the operator at the 
station next beyond, in the direction the train is run- 
ning, has telegraphed him that the preceding train 
has passed the latter station. It is not very im- 
portant what kind of instruments are used or 
signals employed in communicating the infor- 
mation from one telegraph operator to another, and 
by them to the locomotive runners. Ordinary 
telegraph instruments, red and white flags and 
lanterns will answer very well. Notwithstanding 
this, we are now having, and are likely to continue to 
have, a deluge of divers electric, dynamic, pneumatic, 
hydraulic and automatic devices to obviate incidental 
difficulties which are by no means vital, and the solu- 
tion of which may be put off for years longer. It is 
not said that some of the proposed devices and instru- 
ments may not be useful, or that the difficulties which 
they propose to obviate have not importance. What 
is said, though, is that most of the difficulties are in- 
cidental. The essential truth, at the present time, in 
this connection, is the impossibility, as has been 
pointed out in these pages before, of having the rear 
of delayed trains protected with reasonable certainty 
by brakemen going back. On the other hand, tele- 
graph operators are comfortably housed, and have no 
motive to disobey or neglect orders. They can, there- 
fore, be relied upon to protect delayed trains much 
more implicitly than brakemen can be. 

The problem of ventilation of cars is another in- 
stance. The various complicated forms of hoods, 
pipes, deflectors, yalves, sieves, etc., etc., would drive 
a person almost distracted to comprehend them, 
whereas the simple device of a register of adequate 
size over the two end windows has practically solved 
the whole difficulty. 

Now we are inclined to believe that the problem of 
warming cars with safety will be solved in some anal- 
ogous way. Asa matter of fact what we have to do 
in a car is to provide a receptacle which will hold a 
bushel or half bushel of incandescent coals, and which 
will not scatter that coal in case the car is crushed, or 
set fire to anything about it should the objects by 
which it is surrounded come in contact with the re- 
ceptacle. Obviously, if we want to prevent the 





coals from being scattered we ought not to put 
them in a vessel which will be knocked to 
pieces by any severe shock. Nevertheless, this 
is precisely what is done in the great majority of cars 
which are now running. Let us imagine that any 
ordinary car stove was filled with a glowing fire and 
that it was placed immediately in front of the draw- 
bar of a car which is standing still. Suppose now that 
we allowed another car to run down an incline so as 
to come into more or less violent collision with the 
stove and the first car, what would then become of the 
fire in the stove? All who are familiar with the con- 
struction of ordinary car stoves will probably agree in 
thinking that it would be scattered in every direction. 
Supposing now that the fire was contained in a cylindri- 
calstove made of say sheet copper an eighth of an inch 
thick, securely riveted together, and the same experi- 
ment was made. The probability, or almost certainty 
is. that in the latter case the stove would be crushed 
without scattering the fire. As copper is expen- 
sive, and as steel plates are now made so as 
to be very ductile, the latter might be used for 
making stoves instead of the former. The aperture 
could be protected with wire cloth and the whole 
could be securely bolted to the floor. To prevent the 
parts from taking fire which would come in contact 
with it in case of a collision, the stove might be en- 
closed in a chamber also made of steel plates, which 
would serve the useful purpose of protecting the 
woodwork and paint from the effects of the heat. The 
stoves could be made of the simplest form, that of a 
vertical cylinder for coal, and a horizontal cylinder for 
wood. If placed below the floor of the car, it would 
of course add to the security, but some complication 
of pipes and valves is then required to make it an 
effectual heater. 

A cylindrical stove with an end ventilator, already 
referred to, would reduce the warming and ventilating 
appliances to the simplest form now in use, and the 
cost would only be increased by the difference be- 
tween steel and cast-iron plates and whatever ad- 
ditional workmanship that substitution may imply. 
It seems as though the manufacture of such stoves 
would offer an inviting field for some enterprising 
manufacturing firm to occupy. Stoves of this kind 
could be made in the shops of any railroad company, 
and would require no special skill—excepting, per- 
haps, to design some effective door fastenings. 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD EARNINGS AND 
EXP ES. 


Pennsylvania Railroad earnings in December, on all 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, were $183,983, or 5.2 
per cent., more in 1881 than in 1880 ; the expenses were 
$106,984, or 4.4 per cent., greater, leaving an increase 
in net earnings of $76,999, or 6.8 per cent. For 9 
successive years gross and net earnings and expenses 
in December have been : 

Gross Net 


Year. poy Expenses. earnings. 

Ser ‘ . $2.958, $1,925,991 $1,032,777 
, erro S07 1s 1,238,496 1,248.619 
, ee 2,801,171 1,521,555 1,279.616 
cenidsnda. sivnol 3.082,567 1,710,408 1,372,189 
ee 2,841, 292 2 1,641,786 1,199,606 
SE ddinnhd vebbeae end 2°6U5,” 1,673,363 931 ,934 
RE ie in 3.453. 924 1,941,870 1,512,054 
ccc cienemdonbuien 3.547.828 2,421,576 1,126,252 
ESE Re 3,731,820 2,528,569 1,205,251 


The most notable feature of this table is the great 
increase of expenses since 1879; they are $691,000 (46 
per cent.) larger than then, though the gross earnings 
are but $278,000 (8 per cent.) larger. Moreover, these 
December expenses are larger than those of the pre- 
vious months, and much above the average monthly 
expenses of the year (which were $2,225,817). Indeed, 
they were the largest expenses the road has ever had in 
any one month with the exceptions of May and June, 
1873. For four years now the largest month’s expenses 
on this road have been in December, but in the four years 
ending with 1877 the December expenses were con- 
siderably below the average of the year. The net 
earnings last December, though larger than in 1880, 
were a fifth smaller than in 1879, and smaller than in 
1874, 1875 and 1876. They were even a little less than 
the average December net earnings of the eight pre- 
ceding years, although these years cover the whole of 
the period of stagnation in business, which so greatly 
reduced the profits of railroads. 

For the whole year 1881 there was an increase of 
$2,864,110 (7 per cent.) in gross earnings, of $2,084,762 
(84 per cent.) in expenses, and of $779,348 (43 per cent.) 
in net earnings. Nearly three-fourths of the large in- 
crease in earnings was thus absorbed by the increased 
expenses, which rose from 59.7 per cent. of the earn- 
ings in 1880 to 60.5 in 1881. This is probably to be ac- 
counted for by the carriage of a larger traffic at lower 
rates than in 1880, and the expense per unit of traffic 
may not have been greater last year than in 1880, 
though everything, almost, has cost more, 





For the whole year the gross and net earnings and 
expenses have been, for nine successive years : 


Miles Gross Net 

Year. worked, earnings. Expenses. earnings. 

1873.... 1,530 $39,983,139 $26,783,587 $13,199,552 
1874.... 1,538 37,386,42 23,011,749 14,374,678 
1875.... 1.566 34,464,104 21,094,461 13,369,643 
1876.... 1,624 36,891,061 22,081,229 809,832 
1877.... 1,716 31,117,146 19,028, 12,088,679 
1878.... 1,716 ,636,7¢ 18,468,993 13 167,741 
1879.... 1.806 oy 620,279 20,382,749 14,237. 539 
1880.... 1,810 1,260,072 24,625,047 16,635,025 
1881.... 1,845 i’ 124,182 26, 709, "809 17,414,373 


The increase of gross earnings since 1877, the year 
when earnings were smallest on a large proportion of 
the railroads of this country, is no less than $13,007, - 
036, or 41.8 per cent. Expenses were least in 1878, 
and since then there has been an increase in these of 
$8,240,816, or 44.6 per cent., and since 1877 there has 
been an increase of $5,325,649, or 44.1 per cent., in net 
earnings—the increase in net earnings alone being 
nearly 8 per cent. on the stock. 

There is, however, a serious check last year to the 
increase in profits. From year to year this increase has 
been, since they were least : 


osg ) Serer merrrrre. ¢ isesbenea $1.079,062 
ot. , 3 eer ay tee 1 069,798 
N55: 5:icne seen. b5~beneseed ashosaevasent 2 397.466 
OR ih nce vansindccacincencckseateenmantn 779,348 


All this is sufficiently accounted for by the six 
months of railroad war which destroyed the value of 
nearly all this company’s large through traffic during 
that time, while poor crops in the Western territory 
which it especially serves probably actually reduced 
its east-bound through traffic in the last five or six 
months of the year, in spite of the unprofitably low 
rates. The gross and net earnings must have been 
some millions of dollars greater but for this war. We 
may get some idea of the effect of this (and of other 
causes which distinguished the last half of the year) 
by comparing the gross and net earnings and expenses 
in the last half with those of the first part of the year, 
which we do below : 


Gross earnings: 


77. 1878. 1879. 188", 1881. 
Ist half. .$14,3:6,196 $14.45 1,933 $15, 414,058 $19,434,071 $21,553,829 
2d half... 16,780,750 17,184,796 19,206,221 21,826,001 — 22'570/348 
P. c. in 2d 
hhalf.. . 54.0 £6.6 55.5 52.9 51.1 


Never before was there so small a proportion of the 
year’s earnings in the fall half. In 1881 there was an 
increase of $2,864,110 over 1880; but the increase was 
only $744,342, or 3.4 per cent., in the last half of the 
year, while it was $2,119,768, or 10.9 per cent., in the 
first half of the year. 

Next let us examine the course of the + nlamae 

Expenses: 1877. 1878. 879. aro. 

Ist half......89,6 6,977 $9,106,°49 $9,565.40 3 $11,399,602 $12. 350.085 
2d haif.. 9,421,490 — 9,362 003 11,814,337 13, 283,885 14,153, 124 
P. cin 2d haif 48.5 54.0 

There is nothing satiate wethcechie about re 
division of the expenses in the two halves of the year, 
unless it is that the very severe weather last winter 
might have been expected to bring a larger percentage 
of them into the first half. We will now examine the 
net earnings in the same way: 


Net earnings. 187 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
1st half. $4. 929, 140 $5,245, 898 $5,845, 655 $8,094,409 $8.997,154 
2d — éa 7,359,260 7,821,843 8,391,884 8, 545, 616 8,417,219 
P. c. in 2 

half.... 60.9 59.4 59.0 51.4 48.3 


This, of course, is the resultant of the other two— 
the receipts and expenses—but as the earnings showed 
less than their usual increase in the last half-year and 
the expenses grew as fast as ever, the change in the 
net earnings is ‘more marked than in receipts or ex- ~ 
penses. Never before (in these five years) have the 
profits of the last half been less than those of the first 
half of the year. In 1880 they were $451,000 greater 
in the last half; in 1881 they were $580,000 less, and in 
years previous to 1880 the difference in favor of the 
last half was much greater than in 1880, even; in all 
three of them there having been as much as $2,500,000 
more profit in the last than in the first half of the 
year. 

The railroad wars account for this in every year 
except 1877, and partly account for that year also. 
But in 1877 there was very little to carry in the first 
half of the year. In the last half there was a heavy 
grain movement at good rates; and the last half of 
1877 was the first half-year of the New York pool. 
But in 1878 and 1879 east-bound through rates were 
badly demoralized in the first half of the year, making 
the earnings and profits then abnormally small. In 
1880 rates were well maintained and traffic was heavy 
both halves of the year. In 1881 we have the opposite 
of the conditions in 1878 and 1879—that is, rates were 
pretty well maintained in the first half of the 
year and utterly bad in the last half; and as local 
traffic was heavy all the time, this was probably the chief 
cause of the comparatively small net earnings of the 
last half. They were then, we see, actually smaller than 
in 1880. Attheend of last June the Pennsylvania 
Railroad had made $902,745 more profits than the year 
before; at the end of December this increase was re- 
duced to $779,848. And the net earnings of the last 
half of 1881 were not only less than in 1880, but they 
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were scarcely any greater than in 1879, while in the 
first half of 1881 they were $3,151,499 (54 per cent.) 
more than in that year. 

But this does not show the whole effect of the railroad 
war on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. It has 
the gains and losses of its great system of leased and 
controlled lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie. Now 
for the whole year 1881 the surplus of net earnings 
over liabilities earned by this Western system was 
$358,900 less than the year before; while at the close 
of the first half of the year this surplus was $284,676 
more than in 1880, We have thus a decrease in the 
surplus profits of this system in ‘the last half of the 
year amounting to $643,576, and this makes the com- 
pany’s profits from its whole system in the last half of 
1881 $771,973 less than in 1880; while in the first half 
it was $1,187,421 greater in spite of the terrible win- 
ter. The increase for the first half of the year was 
equivalent to about 1.7 per cent. on the company’s 
stock; for the whole year it is but about 0.6 per cent. 
(In 1880 the company’s profits over interest, rentals 
and other fixed charges were 11.9 per cent. on its 
stock; but the stock has been increased by one-eighth 
since). 

The report of this road covers a period of railroad war 
more than twice as great as that included in the an- 
nual reports of the three other trunk lines. The Penn- 
sylvania is in some respects different from all of them; 
its system is much larger, and it profits vastly more 
by the unprecedented activity in the iron manufac- 
tures, a very large portion of which are directly upon 
its lines and receive their raw materials and ship their 
products by it. Everything was favorable to its local 
traffic last year. This was true also of nearly all East- 
ern railroads ; but the industries on the Pennsylvania 
were not only more active than most other manufac- 
turing industries, but they involve a very much larger 
amount of transportation than most others. It should 
have had much greater local earnings and profits in 
i881 than in 1880; and we may be sure that it was 
this traffic which saved it from a large decrease in 
profits, 








The Late Alexander Lyman Holley. 





Alexander Lyman Holley died at his residence, No. 89 
Joralemon street, Brooklyn, on the evening of Jan. 29. The 
immediate cause of his death was peritonitis due to a com- 
plication of diseases, The funeral services were held at Ply_ 
mouth Church on Wednesday, Feb. 1, and were conducted 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, of whose church Mr. Holley 
wasan attendant. Many of the members of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, of the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and of the Society of Mechanical Engineers attended 
the services. 

Mr. Holley was born in Lakeville, Conn., Jan. 20, 1832. 
His father, who is still living, was at one time Governor of 
Connecticut. He graduated from Brown University in 1850 
and was afterwards employed for some time at the Corlis® 
Engine works, in Providence, and on leaving there he ran a 
locomotive for about a year on the Stonington Railroad. Ia 
April, 1856, he became the editor and proprietor of 
Colburn’s Railway Advocate, which had been started by the 
brilliant but erratic Zerah Colburn. In August, 1856, the 
name of the paper was changed to Holley’s Railroad Advo- 
cate. In July, 1857, Holley and Colburn associated them- 
selves together in the publication of this paper, but at the 
same time changed its name to the American Engineer. 
It was, however, very short-lived, and went down with so 
many other projects in 1857. 

The same year the two were sent to Europe by a number 
of American railroad companies to make an investigation 
and report on British railroads. The results of their 
observations were published in 1858 in a volume with the 
title: ‘Tne Permanent-Way and Coal-Burning Boilers of 
European Railways, with a Comparison of the Working 
Economy of European and American Lines und the Princi- 
ples upon which Improvement must Proceed, by Zerah 
Colburn and A. L. Holley.” In the preface it is said: ‘‘ The 
substance of this work was first undertaken as a private 
report toa few railway companies. On its completion the 
authors were requested to publish it. After deciding upon 
this step they took occasion to rewrite and extend the 
manuscript portion with a design of making the whole in its 
present form more generally useful.” 

While in Europe and afterward, Mr. Holley contributed 
a series of letters on engineering subjects to the New York 
Times, over the signature of ‘‘ Tubal Cain.” He returned to 
this country on the first transatiantic voyage of the ‘ Great 
Eastern,” and then predicted that screw steamships would 
displace side-wheel vessels. While in England he became 
acquainted with Brunel and Scott Russell, and was inti- 
mate with the latter to the end of his life. He studied 
thoroughly the construction and sea-going qualities of the 
Great Eastern vessel, and afterward was employed by Edwin 
Stevens as Consuiting Engineer in the construction of the 
Stevens battery. 

In 1860 he prepared a second edition, very much en- 
larged, of the original work on Eurepean railways, with the 
title, “‘ American and European Railway Practice in the 

Economical Generation of Steam; Including the Materials 
and Construction of Coal- Boilers, Combustion, the 
Variable Blast, Vaporization, Circulation, Superheating, 
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Supplying and Heating Feed-water, etc., and the Adaptation 
of Wood and Coke-burning Engines to Coal-burning, and in 
Permanent Way, including Road-bed, Sleepers, the Rails, 
Joint-fastenings, Street railways, etc., etc.” About the 
same time he prepared many of the illustrations of engineer- 
ing and mechanical subjects for Webster’s Dictionary (the 
edition of 1864). 

he went to Europe again in 1862 for the purpose of in- 
vestigating and studying the Bessemer process of manufac- 
turing steel and the latest improvements in offensive and 
defensive warfare. He then purchased the Bessemer 
patents for Mr. John A. Griswold and some other steel 
manufacturers, who afterwards organized as the Bessemer 
Steel Association. On his return, which was during our 
war when there was great interest felt in guns and defensive 
armor, he wrote ‘‘A Treatise on Ordnance and Armor,” 
which has been recognized as one of the standard authori- 
ties on that subject. Frequent orders for it have been re- 
ceived by the American publishers from the British govern- 
ment as well as our own Ordnance Department. 

On the organization of the Bessemer Steel Association Mr. 
Holley became its Consulting Engineer and remained so until 
his death. He designed and superintended the construction 
of the works at Troy, Harrisburg, Chicago, Joliet and Pitts- 
burgh. He himself took out numerous patents for improve- 
ments in steel manufacture. He visited Europe once or 
twice exch year to collect information for bis clients regard- 
ing the latest improvements in steel manufacture. The 
results of his observations and investigations were published 
in pumerous pamphlets, which were circulated as coufiden- 
tial reports to the members of the Association by which he 
was employed. These reports have very great value, and it 
is hoped that they may ultimately be made public. 

In 1869 he was for a time editor of Van Nostrand’s Eclec- 
tic Engineering Magazine, which was started at his sugges- 
tion. The translation of Tunner’s ‘* Roll Turning,” Griiner’s 
** Manufacture of Steel” and Barba ‘*On the Use of Steel” 
originated in the same way. 

In 1875 Mr. Holley was elected President of the Institute 
of Mining Engineers. He was at one time Vice-President of 
the Society of Civil Engineers and was one of the founders 
and Vice-President of the Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
He was recognized as the foremost expert in this country in 
the manufacture of steel, and it was in a great measure 
through his efforts that such gigantic strides have been made 
in this art in this country. 

In the many papers, addresses and communications of 
various kinds of which he was the author, he displayed not 
only a complete mastery of the subjects which he treated, 
but also a most felicitous style combined with so much wit 
and humor that the dryest subject in his hands never failed 
to be interesting. Those who heard him read his paper on 
** Standard Rail Sections” at Philadelphia a year or two 
ago will never forget the strain of gentle ridicule with 
which he made some of the efforts of ambitious engineers 
appear absurd. 

He was fond of society, of art and of his profession ; he was 
a friend who was universally esteemed, an engineer whose 
opinion was always valued, and a man whose place cannot 
easily be filled. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The Denver Extension 
has reached a point one hundred and thirty-five miles west 
of Culbertson, Neb., an extension of 25 miles. 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—The El Paso Di- 
vision is extended eastward to Marfa, Tex., 21 miles. 

Missouri Pacific.—The Jefferson City, Lebanon & South- 
western Branch is extended southwest to Little Gravois, 
Mo., 14 miles. 

Port Huron d& Northwestern.—The East Saginaw Branch 
is ext ended to East Saginaw, Mich., 10 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

St Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—Track is laid on the 
Arkansas Branch from Knobel, Ark., south to Gainsville, 
10 miles. 

St. Louis, Jerseyville & Springfield.—Extended from 
Jersey Landing, Ill., to Grafton, 3 miles. 

Western North Carolina.—Track on the Ducktown 
Branch is extended southward to Pigeon River, N. C., 16 
miles. 

This is a total of 99 miles of new railroad, making 138 
miles thus far reported for 1882, against 71 miles reported 
at the corresponding time last year. 











THE St. Louis & San Francisco RAILROAD comes under 
the control of Messrs. Jay Gould and C. P. Huntington, who 
have bought a majority of the shares in the company. This 
may have a very considerable effect on railroad business 
and railroad construction in the far West. The St. Louis & 
San Francisco was the only road from St. Louis west not under 
the control of the Gould interest, and it is surrounded on all 
sides by other lines of the Gould Southwestern system, the 
Missouri Pacific and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas on the 
north, the latter also on the west, and the Iron Mountain on 
the south. Their competition with each other for local traffic 
is insignificant, railroads not being very close together south 
of the Missouri ; but the St. Louis & San Francisco could 
not afford to go without a share of the Texas traffic, 
and has been constructing a line to enable it to reach it, and 
for this it would compete with the Iron Mountain and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Further, it affords the 
shortest St. Louis connection for the part of the latter 
road south of Karsas, and. can very conveniently 
be worked in connection with it, 
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tered St Louis over the Missouri Pacific, which 
it joins 37 miles from St. Louis; but it hasdone much work 
on an independent entrance. From St. Louis to Vinita, the 
point where the St. Louis & San Francisco joins the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, is 401 miles by the Missouri Pacific 
and 364 by the St. Louis & San Francisco. From St. Louis 
to the Texas Pacific at Fort Worth is 692 by the St. Louis 
& San Francisco and Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 743 
miles by the Iron Mountain. To Chicago the shortest route 
to Fort Worth includes only the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
of these three roads, the distance by it being 945 miles, 
against 972 miles by the St. Louis & San Francisco and the 
Iron Mountain. 

The effect of the purchase on connections with the Pacific, 
however, will probably attract most attention. The St. Louis 
& San Francisco owns one-half of the stock of the Atlantic & 
Pacific, and in connection with the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, which owns the other half, is building that road 
across New Mexico, Arizona and California to San Fran- 
cisco. There isa contract between the two companies ia- 
tended to secure each an equal share of the traffic over this 
line, and also a contract by which the St. Louis & San 
Francisco part of the traffic, until its own line is completed 
across the Indian Territory to Albuquerque, will be carried 
over the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to its junction with 
the Kansas Division of the St Louis & San Francisco at 
Wichita, 508 miles from St. Louis. Now itis natural to 
suppose that Mr. Huntington’s interest in the 
scheme will be exerted to prevent its extension 
further west in California than to the line of the 
Southern Pacific, which it would strike as much as 400 
miles from San Francisco; and Mr. Gould will probably de- 
sire it to be so managed as to do the least possible damage to 
the Texas & Pacific, which receives its traffic from the 
Southern Pacific. 

But, in considering this subject, most people place altogether 
too much stress on the through traffic. It should be remem- 
bered that there is not much of it, and that the share of the 
Atlantic & Pacific must be quite small, as that of the 
Southern Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe now 
is really insignificant. The road must be supported by the 
traffic along its line, and for this it will not have to compete 
with any other road. If it were extended to San Francisco 
it would bave to compete for nearly all its California traffic 
with the Southern or Central Pacific. 

If any one is hurt by the new arrangement it is apparently 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. However, changes in 
ownership of stock do not enable a corporation to abrogate 
a contract, as some people seem to think. Whatever the St. 
Louis & San Francisco agreed to do last year it is bound to 
do now just the same. 


THE NORTHERN CENTRAL Railway is a more important 
line than most people think. It seems to be looked upon as 
a sort of necessary evil to the Pennsylvania Railroad, en- 
abling it to do a little Baltimore business. But actually, as 
we have shown before, the Northern Central brought more 
grain to Baltimore than the Baltimore & Ohio itself last year; 
and it also carries much anthracite ceal to that city. Its 
earnings last year were at the rate of $16,699 per mile of 
road, against $15,019 on the ‘‘main stem and branches of 
the BaJtimore & Ohio.” The Northern Central, however, 
is nearly all main line, while more than a quarter of the 
Baltimore & Obio is branches. The Northern Central’s 
earnings have increased largely within a few years—10 per 
cent. from 1878 to 1879, 23 per cent. from 1879 to 1880 
and 714 per cent. from 1880 to 1881, making 46 per cent® 
since 1879. This was done without a proportional increase 
in expenses until last year, when the expenses were 451¢ per 
cent. more than in 1878, and when the increase of expenses 
since 1880 was $138,865 more than the increase in earnings 
Gross and net earnings and expenses for eight successive 
years have been: 


Gross Net 
earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
oo) SEE Bry eee $4,676,501 $3,383,554 $1,292,947 
(RSE eS 4,926,248 3,362,124 1,464,124 
| Se re 4,369,926 3,242,326 1,127,600 
Se 4,070,388 2,745,925 1,324,4 
ea 3,723,457 2,604,497 1,118,960 
As beeen 4,107,949 2,861,942 1,246,007 
Se 5,050,387 3,255,268 1,795,119 
BOE Sen ncasstescdes 5,433,700 3,787,446 1,656,254" 


This road gets a comparatively short haul (85 miles) on its 
Baltimore through freight interchanged with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, while that interchanged with the New York 
Central goes over the whole length of the road. We should 
nut expect it to be so much affected by the railroad war as 
the Pennsylvania or the Baltimore & Ohio. In fact, while 
its gross receipts were well maintained after the railroad 
war broke out, its net earnings fell off enormously. In 
the first half of the year 1881 these net earnings had aver- 
aged $173,400 per month, andin June were #181,690, but 
these fell in July to $63,253, and for four months end-ng 
with October averaged but $72,090, rising, however, to 
$173,457 and $154,990 in the last two months of the year, 
when through traffic was probably least profitable. 

The profits, however, have been more affected by the 
expenses than by the receipts, and the expenses have taken 
a more remarkable course than the earnings in the last half 
of the year. Below we compare gross and net earnings and 
expenses in the two halves of the year: 








Gross earnings: 1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec, Py 
First half........ $2,661,868 $2,215,791 I. $446.077 20.1. 
22 Tigit..s5..... . 2,781,832 2.834.596 D. 52,764 19 
*s 2d halt..... 51.1 Sys és 

lnpenses 

iret half Piecsues 1.621,406 1,527,077 —s iL 94,229 6.2 
i ree 2,165,040 1,728,192 I. 436,848 25.4 
P. c. 2d half..... | ar Py 

Net earnings rage j 
First half... 1,040,462 687,714 IL. 352,748 513 
2d half...... 615,792 1,106,404 D, 400,612 444 
P. c. 2d half. 37 61.6 


In the firat. balf of 1881 there was an increase of $446,000 
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in the gross earnings of the Northern Central road, while 
the expenses increased but $94,000, and the increase in net 
earnings was nearly $353,000, which was more than 50 per 
cent. The increase in that one half year was equal to 6 per 
cent. on the stock, and the property seemed a very promis- 
ing one. But the second half of the year shows an astonish- 
ing reverse, not so much by a decrease of earnings, which 
was but $53,000 (2 per cent.), as by the enormous increase 
of $437,000 (25 per cent.) in expenses, resulting in a decrease 
of $490,600 (44 per cent.) in the net earnings of the last half 
year, which is 83¢ per cent. on the company’s stock. Such a 
tremendous change from one half year to the next is not 
often seen; but only a small part of it can be due to the rail- 
road war. The through traffic in the last half of the year 
cannot have been much larger in 1881 than in 1880, and the 
great increase in expenses was probably due to some ex- 
traordinary expenditures in that half-year. 

This company, apparently, is capable of earning very 
large dividends on its small capital; but it has never paid 
large ones—31¢ per cent. in 1874, 3 in 1876, 244 im 1880, 
and 6in 1881. The surplus in 1880, after paying 2'¢ per 
cent., was equal to more than 8 per cent. on the stock. 
More than two-fifths of the stock is owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, which also owns $1,000,000 of 
its second-mortgage bonds. 


A MICHIGAN PENINSULA CANAL is proposed to the atten- 
tion of Congress as a proper work to be constructed at the 
expense of the nation. One proposal is to construct it from 
the southern end of Lake Michigan to Toledo, and the other 
on a line opposite Chicago, at Saugatuck, to Detroit. There 
is probably hardly another place in the United States where 
a canal is less needed. Any one who has compared the lake 
rates from Chicago to Buffalo with those from Detroit or 
Toledo to Buffalo knows that the through shipments would 
not go by canal. Already the cost of transportation be- 
tween Chicago and Buffalo is marvellously cheap, and from 
Detroit it is usually only about a cent a bush+l less, and fre- 
quently the rate from Detroit is nearly the same as from 
Chicago. Yet Detroit is three-fourths of the distance from 
Chicago to Buffalo. Such proposals must come from men 
who know nothing of the lake rates. Seeing the great 
oxbow made by the lakes from Chicago to Toledo, with a 
distance of nearly 700 miles, against 250 straight across (but 
probably 300 by a canal), they jump at the conclusion that 
the reduction of the distance will greatly decrease the ex. 
pense. A vast amount of grain has been carried from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo for 114 to 2 cents a bushel. It is not worth 
while to try to reduce the cost below that. When the rate 
on the Erie Canal falls as low as 4 cents a bushel from Buf- 
falo to New York, 500 miles, most of the boats abandon the 
grain trade as unprofitable; but probably four-fifths of their 
expense is on the 350 miles from Buffalo to Troy, a distance 
not much greater than from Lake Michigan to Toledo. But 
canal boats would have to pay the cost of transfer at Lake 
Erie in addition to the vessel charge on Lake Erie before 
they could compete with the through lake vessels, and in 
spite of the shortness of their route the lake vessels would 
beat them in time by several days. The only way by 
which the government can cheapen transportation between 
Chicago and Buffalo is by improving the harbors and the 
channels at difficult places, such as the St. Clair flats and 
the ‘“‘Lime Kilns” below Detroit, and so permit the passage 
of larger vessels and lessen the dangers and delays. The 
lakes form probably the most important single internal 
transportation route in the country or in the world, and to 
improve it by cutting a canal across the Michigan peninsula 
is like improving a railroad by building a wagon road across 
one of itscurves. The Hennepin canal scheme, which is a 
very doubtful one, has a thousand times the merit of this for 
a “lake cut-off.” 








CuIcAGO SHIPMENTS EASTWARD continue extraordinarily 
large.- For the week ending Jan: 21 for three successive 
years they have been : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 
DOB 55 as bn hate Kacaenendbraeeaeh 36,654 60,317 77,8679 


Here we have an increase of 29 per cent. over last year, 
and of 112 per cent. over 1880. The receipts this year are 
10 per cent. more than the week before, and were exceeded 
but once in 1881 (the first week of the railroad war), and 
once in 1880. 

Of the shipments for the week this year the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk carried 8 per cent., the Michigan Central 31.4, 
the Lake Shore 26, the Fort Wayne 20.2, the Pan-handle 
11.6 aud the Baltimore & Ohio 2.8 per cent. The two 
Vanderbilt roads are far ahead, the two Pennsylvania roads 
but little below their old pool percentages. For the three 
weeks ending Jan. 21 the Chicago shipments have been : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 
WOU, 6k. <4ctasncccccusxsdcnnemieeeon 108,063 187,330 203,592 

The average weekly shipments in the first quarter of the 
year were 50,518 tonsin 1879, 49,916 in 1880 and 52,906 
in 1881. There has never before been such a winter busi- 
ness as this year so far. 

For the week ending Jan. 28 the Chicago Board of Trade 
reports the shipments billed from Chicago to bave been 
66,296 tons, against 60,753 tons the previous week and 
54,689 in the corresponding week of last year, indicating 
a larger total movementithan the week before even. ~ This 
week was the first of the advanced rate, but probably the 
shipments were chiefly on contracts for quantities at the old 
rates, and it is proable that the extraordinary shipments 
of the month have been due to the Jimitation in time cf such 
contracts and to the expectation that rates would soon 
be advanced. To get the benefit of their con- 
tracts the shippers have to hurry forward their 
freight. The receipts at Chicago, however, are 


also extraordinary, and largely exceed the shipments; 
but these too may be stimulated by the contract and the 
effort of the shippers to get freight enough to fill them. 

For the week ending Jan. 28, 10,044 tons of the ship- 
ments were flour and 41,466 grain. The provision ship- 
ments were not extraordinary ; 61.4 per cent. of the 
flour and 60.4 per cent. of the grain went by 
the Vanderbilt roads, and 38 per cent. of the pro- 
visions; 24.4 per cent. of the grain and flour and 52.6 per 
cent. of the provisions by the Pennsylvania roads. More 
than 20 per cent. of the flour went by the Pan-handle, how- 
ever—nearly three times as much as by the Fort Wayne. 

It is understood that the Pennsylvania has made no con- 
tracts; but the Erie, whose freight lines «nter Chicago over 
the Pennsylvania’sroads, probably has. 








BriTIsH RatL EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES were 
somewhat larger in December last than the month before, 
but much smaller than in any previous month since February, 
and 2214 per cent. greater than in Decemoer in 1880. The 
exports of iron rails were the smallest of any month for two 
years. For the whole year the British rail exports to the 
United States were 291,632 tons in 1881, which is 33 per 
cent. more than in 1880 and 553 per cent. more than in 
1879. For several years we imported scarcely any rails un- 
til the latter part of 1879—in the whole year 1878 only 681 
tons. The British exports to this country were sufficient for 
less than miles of track laid with 56 lbs. rails in that year, 
but were enough for 507 miles in 1879, for 2,483 in 1880, 
and for 3,314 in 1881. Nearly 45 per cent. of the exports 
to this country were iron in 1880, but not one-third of them 
in 1881. Yet of the total iron rail exports of Great Britain 
last year four-fifths went to this country—only 23,347 tons 
to all other countries. About one-third of the exports of 
steel were to this country. 


The total British exports of rails last year were 18.2 per 
cent. more than in 1880 and 84 per cent. more than in 1879. 
But by far the larger part of the increase is due to the de- 
mand from this country. There bas been some revival of 
railroad construction elsewhere, but it has been compara- 
tively slight. The total British exports to all countries ex- 
cept the United States were 342,580 tons in 1879, 384,815 
in 1880 and 422,473 in 1881. British North America comes 
next to the United States asa customer of Great Britain 
in 1881, but British India was second in 1880, ‘The British 
colonies together took 237,889 tons in 1881, against our 
291,632, and these English-speaking countries together took 
74 per cent. of the total British exports. In 1881 ‘“ other 
countries” are credited with an exceptionally large amount 
—95,228 tons, and 13}¢ per cent. of the whole. The increase 
is probably partly due to exports to Mexico. European 
countries took very few British rails last year—together 
only 54,084 tons, nearly half of which went to Italy. Rus- 
sia, which is sometimes a good consumer, was too poor to 
buy rails, and Germany, Belgium and France made vheir 
own, and the first two countries some for export also. 

The report of the value of steel rails exported indicates an 
average value of $28.42 per ton in 1879, rising to $34.75 in 
1880, and falling to $32.42 in 1881. The average value of 
the 1ron rails exported last year was $28.91—only $3.41 less 
than that of the steel rails. The difference in price in this 
country is usually about $12. 








TRUNK LINE SHIPMENTS East took an unusual course last 
year. They were greatly stimulated in the lasc half of the 
year by the low rates of the railroad war; but the effect of 
low rates, it must be remembered, is not to create traffic, 
but to divert it from one route to another. There was no 
more grain, provisions and stock to send to market when the 
rates were made low than if they had been high; but much 
of the grain and flour that otherwise would have gone to the 
East by the lakes and the canal was attracted to the rail- 
roads by their low charges. But there could be no such 
diversion, of course, when there was no water route; and so 
while the rail shipments of lake ports were much larger in the 
last half of 1881 than in the corresponding period in 1880, 
in spite of a large decrease in total shipments, at interior 
towns there was generally a decrease in shipments. An- 
nouncement has recently been made of the shipments from 
Indianapolis for the last three years, which it will be inter- 
esting to compare with the Chicago shipments, as below: 


1879. 1880. 1881. 
Indianapolis....... .. 595.000 710,000 522,261 
CRIGEBO.; .. +. 0000 cneve 2,471,738 2,309,640 2,889,317 


Thus, compared with 1880, the shipments from Indianap- 
olis fell off last year 187,739 tons. or 26.4 per cent., while 
the Chicago shipments increased 579,677 tons, or 25.1 per 
cent., and compared with 1879 even there is a decrease of 
1244 per cent. at Indianapolis against an increase of 17 per 
cent. at Chicago. There was less than the usual amount of 
freight in the country that ships by way of Indianapolis, 
and there freight could not be diverted from water routes; 
but the low rail rates at Chicago simply transferred many 
millions of bushels of grain from the lake vessels to the rail- 
roads, so that these latter, even in the last half of the year, 
when the total grain shipments (which alone are diverted 
from the vessels) were 15 per cent. less than in 1880, car- 
ried 1,519,781 tons in 1881, agaisst 1,125,061 in 1880—an 
increase of 394,720 tons, or uo less than 35 per cent. 

We have no definite information of the total east-bound 
shipments in 1881, but in spite of the very large increase 
from Chicago, it is doubtful if they were as large as in 1889, 
due to the smaller supplies of grain, which affected the traf- 
fic in the last half of the year especially. But for that, 
doubtless, the shipments, at the rates that were charged, 





would have been enormously greater than ever before; but 





it would probably have been almost impossible to keep rates 
down under such circumstances, as the equipment would 
not have been sufficient for the traffic. 








THE TERMS OF SETTLEMENT OF THE RAILROAD WAR are 
reached only after much negotiation, but the negotiations 
are progressing very industricusly. There have been meet- 
iugs at Mr. Fink’s office every day for a week, and there 
must be a great many more. So far we understand that the 
passenger business has received most attention, and the 
negotiating parties have been chiefly the general passenger 
agents, the traffic managers and the vice-presidents. All 
the work is prelimimary to a division of the traffic, or, in the 
case of passengers, of the earnings from the traffic. 

After the meeting Wednesday it was announced that a 
resolution had been agreed upon, establishing the basis for 
through passengerrates. The New York-Chicago rate is to be 
$20 for limited and $23.25 for unlimited tickets eacept by the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, whose unlimited 
tickets are to cost $3.25 more. The unlimited rates are 
made by the sum of the locals, and this is less by way 
of Buffalo than by way of Pittsburgh. Second-class 
tickets by all lines will be $17. The New Eng- 
land rates will be based on a rate of $22 for lim- 
ited tickets between Boston and Chicago by routes — 
crossing the Hudson north of New York city, which will 
include the Erie’s new line by way of Newburg and the 
New York & New England Railroad. By routes passing 
through New York city the rate will be the New York- 
Chicago rate plus the local rate east of New York and the 
cost of transfer through or around New York (75 cents), 
which is what the New York Central demanded in 
the first place. But as the rate by the northern 
lines is increased from $21 to $22, between Boston and 
Chicago, the difference in cost of tickets by the two 
routes is reduced to $3.75. If the Pennsylvania should make 
connection with the New York & New England at Newburg 
it would be able to make as low Boston rates as the northern 
lines, 

The persons invited to sit on the “advisury commission” 
which is to report on the differences of rates to the sea- 
board cities are not named as yet. One of them is reported 
to have accepted, and the others to require further informa- 
tion. 

A great deal of work will have to be done before the 
terms on which traffic shall be divided are determined ; but 
it will not be necessary to wait for this before advancing 
rates, should circumstances make an advance possible and 
advisable. An advance in passenger rates might be made, 
it would appear, without further delay ; but there has been 
a disposition to wait until the question of rates for Bos- ' 
ton tickets via New York and Albany has been settled, 





EvRopPEAN IssuUES OF CAPITAL in 1881 are tabulated in 
the Belgian Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels, showing a 
total of $1,435,775,244, which is nearly 30 per cent. more 
than in 1880, but 25 per cent. less than in 1879 (when a 
very large part of the whole was for the renewal or con- 
version of old government debts), 65 per cent. more than in 
1878, and 5 per cent. less than in 1877. Of the total issues 
in 1881, $578,878,340 was for railroad or other industrial 
enterprises. Nearly half of this vast sum wes for Great 
Britain and its colonies; France comes next with $120,438,- 
000 for railroads, and *‘ America” follows with $77,400,000. 
No other country is credited with more than $22,000,000 of 
capital raised for railroads within the year. 

As the United States during the year built at least 9,0°0 
miles of railroad, and there was ulso a vast amount of work 
done in improving and adding to the equipment of the 
98,000 miles of railroad existing at the beginning of 
the year,we are probably within bounds when we say that at 
least 225,000,000 of dollars of capital was required for rail- 
road construction here, a very small portion of which, if 
any, was raised in Europe. The table includes, of course, 
only issues offered to public subscriptions, as there is no way 
of getting track of any others. Against our immense in- 
vestment in new railroads compare Russia’s, amounting to 
less than $22,000,000; yet Russia doubtless has more room 
for railroads—more fertile and tolerably populated country 
inadequately supplied with transportation—than the United 
States. 

In the European issues of capital, the government and 
municipal loans slightly exceed the railroad issues. A third 
place is taken by financial institutions (banks, etc., like the 
Union générale) for which capital is almost never publicly 
raised in this country. These absorbed $258,140,000 in 
1881, nearly half being in France, and more being issued 
for these than for railroads in Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Spain, France, Holland, Sweden and Norway. 

The total English issues ($361,000,000) are considerably 
less than the French, but those for the banks and railroads 
are said to be the largest since 1865. Its totalin 1880 was 
but $90,000,000, in 1879, $167,000,000, 








Mr. Joun M. Toucry, Superintendent of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, was included among 
those whom the coroner’s jury found directly responsible for 
the late terrible accident at Spuyten Duyvil. The verdict 
published in our last week’s issue (received just as we were 
going to press) was prefaced by the statement that “ it 
seemed to be justified by the evidence.” We desire to say 
emphatically that so far as Mr. Toucey is concerned we do 
not think the verdict was justified by the evidence. There 
was nothing whatever to show that Mr. Toucey was negli- 
gent. The verdict seems to blame him for not introducing new 
safety appliances upon the railroad which he superintends; 
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| MILEAGE. EARNINGS. 
Name oF Roap. | | “ae ——— ‘ae? Canad a | 
| 
| | Pe | De- | | 
1881, 1880. Inc. |Dec, P.c. | 1881. 1880. Increase.| orease,| P. ¢. | 1881. | 1880. | Ine. | Dec. 'P. e. 
es oo ee, Lae A a rr ae! eee - ae ee ee —— eS ees 
} | 
| | ts ele 
Ala. Gt. Southern .../ 290) | 86,912 42.0' 299) 211; 88 42.0 
Baltimore & Ohio....) 1,512) 3.1) 1,617,688 12.3} 1,070} 989) 81]).... 8.2 
Buffalo. Pitts. & West| 170! 55,535 24.8| 327] v62| G6aj.. 24.8 
Bur., Ced. Rap. & No.| 594) 2321812 20.4 395} 343| 52). 15.2 
Cairo & St, Louis reed | | | 41,396 10.7, 283) 256) 27).. 10.7 
Central Iowa...... .. | 191) | 8.4) 99, 278 22:1; 480) 426) 54!......) 12.7 
Central Pacific........ | 7.1) 2,110,c00 10.7} 760} 733) 27j...... 3.8 
Chicago & Alton...... | 847 810, 7 | 0.8! 635,307 10.6) 750) 634! 66) 9.7 
Chi. & Eastern Il... 232) 220! .-| 55! 151.671! 17.6, 634) 586) 68). 11.7 
Chi. & Gd. Trk........ $35) _335).. ../... |.. ...| 180,724 21.3| 417) 344) 73! 21.3 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul...| 4,100} 3,775) 324)....; 8.5) 1,855,000 32.7; 452) 370) 82! 21.6 
Chi. & Northwestern..| 716i | 9.5! 1,835,200 242} 609) 535 74! 13.7 
Chi., St. P., M. & O.. «3, 291.950 25.5, 400) 332) 68)...... 20.5 
Cin., Ind.,St. L. & Chi.| 192,623 2.4| 642) 661)...... 19; 2.8 
Cin. Southern.... . ,| 230,471 51.3) 688) 445! 233 51.5 
Cleve., Mt. V. & Del..| 37,974 6.7| 264) 247) 17 6.7 
Col., H. V. & Toledo.. 261,223 28.7/ 816, 634, 182 28.7 
Denver & R.G....... 643,417) 84.1, 606} 634)... ..| 28 44 
Det., Lan. & No... ... 120,241 25.0, 532| 425) 107 25.0 
Des Moines & Ft. Dize| 26,489 70| 315) 294) 21 7.0 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga 302;957 0.1; 337) 336; 11 ws 
Flint & Pere Mar.....| 318 68.821) 11:7| 531) 475) 56 11.7 
Gulf, Col. & 8. F......] 3.0) 140,068) 70.7; 438) 437 vee 
Hannibal & st. Jo.... 292 180,376) 13.0 618) 79 91, 13.0 
Houston, E. & W.Tex| 103 21,841) 07.7; 212; 125) 87 . 69.6 
Til. Cen., Til. lines ... 918 539,190 8.2) 587 3.2 
Towa lines.......... 402 169,964 128) 423 12.8 
Ind., Bloom. & West..; 402 156,697) 3.7 390 3.7 
Ind., Dec. & Springf..| 153 37,998) : : 0.3, 248 0.3 
Kan. C., Ft.S. &G....| 320] 152,796| 127.340 20. 477 14.8 
Lake Erie & Western.) 388) 107,904! 102,503 5.2) 279 5.2 
Long Island........... | 335 134,780 104,374 29.2; 402 23.3 
Louisville & Nash....| 2,060 1,122,285 949,185 18.2 546 5.9 
Mem. & Charleston..| 292 137,400 157.508). ...... 12.7; 471 12.7 
Mem., Pad. & No..... | 11d, 17,616 17,110) 20 153 2.9 
Mil., Lake Sh. & West 280 61,845 40,146) 54.2; 221; 161! 60 37.4 
Mo., Kan & Texas....' 1,778) 790,950 619,385 27.7; 445) 440 5 1.3 
Mo. Pacific............| 1, 688.541 49,676 49.8| 599) 464 155 29.1 
Mobile & Ohio.... ... | 506 26,025 287,372 8.8 8.8 
Nash., Chatta, &St.L.| 467 173.127 175,996 1.6 1.6 
N.Y. &N. England...; 396; 237,729 198,107) - 20.0 4.3 
Norfolk & Western... 428 196,789 181,746 8.2 8.2 
Northern Central..... 326, 476,623) 494,310)... 3.6 3.6 
Northern Pacific...... 972 434,331) 220,993 96.9 46.7 
Ohio Central... ...... 231) 90,02( 25,768 247.1 247.1 
Pad. & E’town ma 185} 50,525 | 37,063 36.4 36.4 
Pennsylvania.... 1,925) 3,731,810) 3,547,827 5.2 3.5 
Peo., Dec. & Evansv..| °254| 58,705; 37,159 58.2 18.5 
St.L..A.&T.H.,M. Live] 195) 86,009 101,950 15.3 15.3 
Belleville Line..... 121) 67,843 82,552 18.0 18.0 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So..| 720) , 709,498 656,951 8.0 2.7 
St. Louis &SanFran.| 645 j 287,914 222,855 29,2 18.6 
St. P., Minn. & Man ..; 910) 0 528.263 297,641 77.4 44.4 
Scioto Valley ........ 128) .0 43,741 24,802 75.8) 37.1 
Texas & Pacific ...... 1,°50 50.0 381.218 301,858 26.4 15.8 
Tol., Del. & Bur... .. 395) .++.| 38.6 74,05 44,873 | 64.7 18.7 
Union Pacific... ....] 8,660) 3,120] 540|....| 17.3} 2.267.004| 1,869,8'35} 21.2 3.4 
Wab., St. LL, & Pacific.) 2.350) 2.480] 870]....| 35.1) 1,328,278) 962,608 38.0 21 
Wisconsin Central....| 520) 454) 66 14.6 164,723! 111.025| 48.3 | 24: 29.4 
Total. 59 roads... ...|45,373/40,344|5,029] ....|.. 27,347,173| 22,917,114) 4,565,408 causal Bd]... ..-|.0+.-- 
Total ine. or dec..-.|.... «. |ressees NOE s:.| YBBl.c.2..<0.00- Saas: .430,059)........ | is 35 62 




















RAILROAD EARNINGS, YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31. 














































































MILEAGE. EARNINGS. | EARNINGS PER MILE. 
Name OF Roan, eo es ———————— 
| | | = 
1881.| 1880. | Inc. |Dec P. ¢’ 1881. | 1880. | Increase. Dec. P.c.| 1881. 1880, Ine. Dec. [P. ©. 
} $ | | 
Ala. Gt. Southern ..... ea. Se a 7 7,518) ates31 22 2 oFi6 902 bn ie 2 
Bur., Cedar Rap. & No.) 567| 498  69....,13.9] {2,259.087| 2,053,484 20.2| 3,984] 4.143|....| 159] 3.8 
Cairo & St. Lonis...... Th a? a et aie 423.793) 412621 2'7| 2/902] 2,826] 76)..... 27 
Canada Southern...... 400} 400)...... ves] seco] 3,372,805] 3,705,679 9.0| 8,431] 9,264|.. | 833) 9.0 
Central Pacific ........ 2,725] 2,414 311).....12.9| 28,947,951) 20,508,112 16.8| 8,788] 8,495] 293 3.4 
Chi. & Alton..... ..... | 844) 840 4 0.5| 7,553,988) 7,718,198 2.1| 8,950] 9,188] ....| 238) 2.6 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul...| 3,860 .4| 17,026,000} 13,086,112 30.1] 4,411] 4,555]....) 144) 3.2 
Chi. & Northwestern...) 2,840 21:828,931| 19/416,009 12.4| 7,686] 7,902|....| 216) 2.7 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & O.., 964 3,981,296) 3,122,097, 27.7| 4,130) 4,018) 112)..... 2.8 
Cin., Ind.. St. L. & Chi.| 300 2,296,916] 2,412,185 4.7| 7,656] 8,041)....| 385) 4.7 
Cleve.,Mt.Ver. & Del... 144 424,276} 429,598 1.2| 2,946] 2,772) 174).. 6.3 
Denver & RioGrande..| 786 7 ; 78.5| '7,897| 7,338] 559)..... 7.6 
Des Moines& Ft. Dodge _84 25.6) 4,075) 2,723) 952 25.6 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga..| 613 “8.1 4323] 4,000) 323). | 8.1 
Flint & Pere Marq...... 318 16.3] 5,844] 5.209! 635 12.2 
Great Western..... ... 526 1.119 ) 2 
Hannibal & St. Je. ... | 292 10:3! 7. ; |10.3 
Houston, E. & W. Tex.) 94 ; 66.0| 3, 368 28.9 
lll. Cent.. Il, lines. ..../" 918 157,535) ......... 2'4| 7,284) 7/230) 54)... 0.8 
Iowa lines........ ..| 402 WETTIG a cincsnnas 4.6) 4,618] 4,416) 202)..... 4. 
Ind., Bloom. & West...). 308 BOO. o, sacs |" 6,254) _ 0.4} 5,312] 5,333)..../ 21) 0.4 
Ind., Dee. & Springs. 153 19: | Raa 17.2) 3,288] 2,805) 483) ..../17.2 
Kan.City.Ft. Scott & G.| 313 2 1.8 3,75 | ae 28.2) 4,943] 5,460) | 517] 9.5 
Lake Erie & West.. ...| 4 361} 25)...., 69} 1,373,012) 1,184,161; 188,853) 1.721... 16.0} 3,557] 3,280) 277)..... | 8.5 
Lake Shore & Mich.So. 1,178) 1,178)...........)... -| 17,970,000) 18,749,46],....... wees] 779,461) 4,2/15.255/15916|....| 661] 4.2 
Louisville & Nashv.. | 1.881; 1,571) 310)....| 29.7) 11,326,859} 9,491,346, 1,835,513]......... 19.2] 6,022] 6,042)... .| 20) 0.3 
Memphis & Charleston) 292) 292)....../.... eee 1,235,091] 1,168.545 66,546) .......... 5.7| 4,230] 4,002] 228]. ...| 5.7 
Memphis, Pad. & No..| 115} 115)..... |... Bebe 238,712 212,913 i ae 12.1] 2,076] 1,851) 225)... }12.1 
Michigan Ceatral...... 8,936,000} 9,085,749) ........... 1149,749 1.6| 9.788|11301|....|1513| 13.4 
Mil., Lake Sh. & West. 630,8: 427,751)  203,071).... ....| 47.3) 2,474) 1,953) 521). ....) 26.7 
Mo., Kan. & Tex....... 8,019,743) 6,127,217) 1,892,526|.......... 31.0] 4,920! 4,590) 330}..... 7.2 
MO, PAG. 600.055.5005 783,327) 5,420,579) 1,362,748).......... 25.0| 6,357) 5,950) 407|..... | 6.5 
Mobile & Ohio..:...... 2,406,437} 2:273,622| 132,815].......... 5.8| 4.756, 4,493) 263|..... 5.8 
Nash., Chatta. & St. L. 2,075,256) 2.049.423 een 1.3} 4,444| 4,485!..../ 41! 0.9 
Norfolk & Western....| 2,237,192] 2,064,195 | | aaa 9.4| 5.274! 5,823) 451)..... | 9.4 
Northern Central. ....| 5,443,700) 5,950,387; $93,313].......... 7.8|16,698 15492,1206)..... 7.8 
Northern Pacific. ...... 4,044,576} 2,629,710) 1.414,866|.......... 53.8] 4,920) 3,784/1136| ..../30.0 
Paducah & E’town..... 4.730} 403,612) 141,118).......... 34.9} 2,890) 2,182) 708] ....'34.9 
Pennsylvania Y PEALE 44,124,182) 41,260,072) 2,864,110 6.9 23,053 21982)1071|... .| 4.9 
a ee og Fe : pay et 448,928) 239,145) ... 53.2] 2,891| 2,494| 397|...../ 16.0 
Pittsburg’ e Erie ,041,06: 841,257 399.8 23.7\14,798 11958! 2840! 23.7 
St Alt gv. H. ! 1,257 99,806) 23.7|14,798 ee gee : 123.7 
Main Line.......... | 1,271,034! 1,4-17,662)...... _ 3.3] 7,031] 7,270] ....] 239) 3.3 
Belleville Line. ...... 741,767| 729,074 12,693} 1.8] 6,130) 7.595).. .|1465 19.3 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So... 7,319,744) 6,265,597) 1,054,147) ..........| 16.8}10,608) 9,147/1461|..... 15.9 
St. L. & San Francisco, | 3,160,245| 2,693,572) 466,673|..........| 17.3] 4,938) 4,801! 137]..... 2.8 
St. P.,Minn. & Manitoba) 4,878,960) 3,160,231 1,718,729} 54.4| 5,582| 4,766 816)..... 27.1 
Scioto Valley. . ...... 439,741, 317.065! 122.676 38.7| 3,758! 3,171) 587|..... 18.5 
Texas & Pacific... .... 3,921,569] 2,715,548! 1,206,021 44.5] 4,939) 5,346|....; 407) 7.6 
Union Pacific.......... 27,451,831) 23,448,445) 4,003,386 17.0! 7,803! 7,695 108)..... 1.4 
Wabash, St. L.& P... 14,461,570| 12,336,152) 2,125,418 17.3) 5.317| 5,945)....| 628) 10.6 
Wisconsin Central..... 1,343,125} 1,146,353) 196,772 17.2| 2,958) 2,525) 433!..... 17.2 
Total, 51 roads .. ..|40,683!35,400| 5,294] 11. .....|299,096,688 |: 3,987'37 37 1,858,336 52| 7,452|...., 100! .... 
Total me. or dec..|.......{.. .... o> Dae eames aa Prescononne- [042 82.704 emai * Hiacoe Sowesian Web a 
| 








but every one knows that a superintendent never has 
authority to order the expenditure of capital for improve- 
ments. That is the province of the board of directors—of the 
representatives of the stockholders who hold the purse- 
strings, who may themselves delegate such authority to an 
. executive committee. To reach the persons responsible for 
not introducing the block system or any other safety appli- 
ance which might have prevented the accident, it is 
necessary to go higher up than Mr. Toucey, who is a con- 








scientious and faithful officer, and at least should not be 
blamed for not doing what he had no power to do. 








THE NEW YorRK ELEVATED RAILROADS now carry near- 
ly as many passengers as the London underground roads. 
For the year ending with September last they carried 75,- 
585,778, an average of 203,542 daily. The largest number 
carried in any one day since the roads were built (Sept. 19, 





1881) was 802,025. The average fare received last year 
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was 6.98 cents. On the London roads it is about 414 cents; 
but they do not charge uniform fares, but vary for distances 
and the three classes of passengers. They cover, too, a very 
large number of passengers who pass but a very short dis- 
tance over the underground roads, which serve as a ter- 
minus or part of the city line of a large number of the lead- 
Ing railroads of the kingdom. 

In the last three months of 1881 the New York elevated 
roads carried 21,633,019 passengers, which was 24 per cent. 
more than in the corresponding quarter of 1880. In that 
time there had been no change in the length of road worked. 


Oeneral Qailroad Mews. 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain, aunual meeting, at 
the office in Philadelphia, Feb 7, at noon. 
Marietta & Cincinnati, annual meeting, at the office in 
Cincinnati, Feb. 15. 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows : 
Pullman’s Palace Car Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
Feb. 15. 

Cedar Rapids & Missouri River (leased to Chicago & 
Northwestern), 34g per cent., semi-annual, on preferred 
stock, and 114 per cent., quarterly, on common stock, paya- 
ble Feb. 1. 

Connecticut & Passumpsie Rivers, 3 per cent., semi- 
annual, on the preferred stock, payable Feb. 1. The same 
dividend is also paid on stock of the leased Massawippi 
road. 

Rutland, $1 per share on the preferred stock, payable 
Feb. 15. ‘Transfer books close Feb. 5. 

Chicago & Alton, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable March 
1. Transfer books close Feb. 11. 

Illinois Central, 344 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
March 1. Transfer bookscluse Feb. 11. 


Foreclosure Sales. 


The Washington d& Ohio road was sold in Alexandria, 
Va., Jan. 31, under a decree of the Virginia Circuit Court, 
and bought by Cazenove Glee for $590,000. The pur- 
chaser is said to represent parties interested in the pro- 
jected Baltimore, Cincinnati & Western road. The road is 
in operation from Alexandria to Round Hill, 52 miles. Its 
rojected line extends through West Virginia to the Ohio. 
The road has been in the hands of a receiver for several 
years, the foreclosure suit having been carried up to the 
Court of Appeals. 





Atlantic & Pacific.—The following order has been issued 
by Acting Chief Engineer Lewis Kingman: 

“R,N. Billings is hereby appointed Resident Engineer, 
with headquarters at Cranes, N. M., to take charge of track, 
bridges and buildings from Albuquerque to the front; to 
lay out, measure and estimate all contract work, and super- 
intend the same, that may be necessary for the improve- 
ment and protection of the road-bed. 

*“*The Master Carpenter, road masters, construction trains 
and water service will be under bis direction and subject to 
his orders. Their check rolls and accounts must be sent or 
handed to him; and no accounts from his jurisdiction will 
pass this office without his approval. He will be expected 
to look after the work and see that men intrusted to respon- 
sible positions do their work faithfully and hold those under 
them to their duty. 

‘““W. A. Drake is hereby appointed Resident Engineer, 
with headquarters at Williams, Ariz., to take Charge of con- 
struction from section 306, at Padre Cafion, to section 554, 
at the Colorado River, The several Division Engineers (ex- 
cept T. F. Richardson) will be subject to his orders. He will 
be required to certify to all vodebenh, estimates, check rolls 
and accounts of the Division Engineers in his charge; to 
examine their work and notes and to see that they are cor- 
rect before being sent to this office; to see that Division En- 
gineers give grades and centres and attend to their other 
duties faithfully. 

‘* The following Division Engineers, who have heretofore 
been employed by Mr. Holbrook, are continued in their sev- 
eral places: T. F. Richardson to have charge of the ma- 
sonry and grading from and including Cafion Diablo to and 
including Padre Cafion. All matters pertaining to that 
work will be under his charge, and he will report direct to 
this office. 

‘““C, F. Lawton, in charge of division from section 305 to 
825 inclusive; Jobn McGuire, section 336 to 351; Geo. 8. 
Van Law, section 352 to 374: Horace Ropes, section 375 to 
$84: J. M. Clark, section 385 to 410; F. W. Meeds, section 
411 to 436; C. S. Henning, section 437 to 460; H. C. Todd, 
section 461 to 476; Albert Drake, section 476 to 492; W. 
G. Middleton, section 493 to 510. 

** All division engineers (except T. F. Richardson) are re- 
quired to report to W. A. Drake, Resident Engineer. All 
orders from this office will betransmitted through him, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, when tiey will be sent direct. 

‘* All division engineers are requested to senda weekly 
report to this office giving information in regurd to the prog- 
ress of the work, number of men employed and points of 
interest. Write short, comprehensive letters, pointing out 
any defects, so that the Chief Engineer can act intelligently 
in regard to the work. 

‘“*H. B. Hedges, Wm. 8. Steele and R. R. Swisher are now 
appointed Division Engineer’s assistants, to remain in their 
several places until further notice. 

‘‘ Alfred Gregory, who has heretofore been in charge of 
the bridging at the front, will remain in charge and com- 
plete the repairs of bridges heretofore contemplated, and re- 
port at this office. Z 

‘“Wm. F. Hill, who has been acting as assistant to R. N. 
Billings, will report to him until further notice. ’ 

‘* A. W. Phelps, who has been in charge of the material 
yard at Cranes, N. M., will continue in that place; make 
weekly reports as heretofore, and send one copy of the same 
to F. W. Smith, General Superintendent, and one copy of 
the aforesaid report to this office. : 

‘Ralph Halloran, who has heretofore occupied the posi- 
tion of Commissary, will continue to act in that capacity. 
All accounts, vouchers and. contracts with freighters, a 
weekly statement of about what is on hand, together with 
an occasional letter in regard to the business, are to be sent 
to this office. 

‘J. C. Miner will continue to inspect ties and timber, and 
report to this office. ‘ 

*¢ Walters C. Sanders, who has heretofore acted as Chief 
Clerk, will continue in that capacity. 
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“*C. W. Sanders, who has heretofore acted as Office Engi- 
neer, will continue as such. 

‘Wm. McAdams, A. C. Aldrich, F. W. H. Cutter and C. 
J. Quetil, who have been draughtsmen in the office, will 
continue in their several places. 

‘Resident Engineer R. N. Billings is authorized to issue 
passes at his discretion to the employés of his department.” 


Allegheny Valley.—Mr. J. A. Kingsbury has been ap- 
pointed General Passenger Agent in ginte of J. M. Hall, re- 
signed. Mr. Kingsbury was formerly General Freight and 
Ticket Agent of the Marietta, Pittsburgh & Cleveland road. 


Ashburnham.—This company elected the following direc- 
tors at_the annual meeting in Ashburnham, Mass., last 
week: J. F. Litech, C. F. Rockwood, G. G. Rockwood, J. H. 
Wilkins, G. C, Winchester. The board elected C. F. Rock- 
wood President; J. H. Wilkins, Treasurer and Superinten- 
dent; G. F. Stevens, General Ticket Agent. 


Black Hills.—The officers of this company are: Samuel 
McMaster, President; T. J. Grier, Secretary and Treasurer; 
- Re Johnson, Superintendent. Office at Deadwood, 

akota. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner—At the annual meeting, Feb. 
1, the following directors were chosen: Charles Heywood, 
Levi Heywood, Gardner, Mass.: Nelson D. White, Winchen- 
don, Mass.; A. G. Bullock, Calvin Foster, Samuel R. Hey- 
wood, Wm. H. Morse, Wm. W. Rice, Stephen Salisbury, 
Jr., E. B. Stoddard, H. M. Witter, Worcester, Mass. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—General Superintend- 
ent J. L. Weliington takes immediate charge of the Eastern 
Division in place of E. B. Burnham, resigned. 

Mr. John F. Corbin is appointed Train Dispatcher, and 
Wm. Archer Assistant Train Dispatcher, in place of G. S. 
Gould and A. N. Smith, resigned. 


_ Buffalo & Rock City Pipe Line.—At the annual meeting 
in Buffalo last week the following directors were elected : 
Franklin H. Kalbfleisch, Alfred P. Wright, Albert M. Kalb- 
fleisch, Daniel N. Lockwood, R.H. Lee, ‘Theodore V. Fowler, 
John H. Flagg. The board elected the following ofticers : 
President, Franklin H. Kalbfleisch: Vice-President, A. P. 
Wright ; Treasurer, Albert M. Kalbfleisch; Secretary, Theo- 
dore V. Fowler. 


California Southern.—The directors of this company as 
consolidated are: James 8. Gordon, Moses A. Luce, Joseph 
O. Osgood, Thomas L. Rogers, San Diego, Cal.: Thomas 
Nickerson, Boston. The officers are: Thomas Nickerson, 
President: Thomas L. Rogers, Vice-President; G. Norman 
Weaver, Secretary; S. W. Reynolds, Treasurer and Assist- 
ant Secretary; H. E. Cooper, Atcorney, J. H. Goodspeed, 
Auditor; Joseph O. Osgood, Chief Engineer. 


Central, of New Jersey.—Mr. James F. Randolph is ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Long Branch Division. e 
has been for two years past Superintendent of the High 
Bridge Branch. 


Chicago & Alton.—Mr. H. H. Lyons has been appointed 
General Car Conductor, with office at Bloomington, Ill. He 
has been on the Chicago & Northwestern for some years. 

Mr. W. A. Beatty has been appointed Division Freight 
Agent ~ the Missouri Division in place of G. McFadden, 
resigned. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Dating from J.n. 23, 
Mr. Louis Blankenhorn is appointed Division Freight Agent 
of the Chicago Division, with immediate charge of through 
rates between Milwaukee and common points in the East, 
South and Southwest, and with the percentage divisions of 
such rates. Mr. Blankenhorn isa young man, a native of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., whose early experience wason the 
little Rhinebeck & Connecticut road, on which he occupied 
the oftices of General Freight Agent, Avditor, and perhaps 
some others, resigning a few years ago to enter the general 
office of the Milwaukee & St. Paul. He is a very industrious 
and faithful officer, who has taken special pains to keep him- 
self well informed. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Mr. George M. West has been 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of the Peninsula 
Division, a new office. Mr. West has been Train Dispatcher 
of the division for several years. 


Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans.—The following ap- 
pointments date from Feb. 1: Mr. John Watkins, Paymas- 
ter; H. H. Febiger, Purchasing Agent; W. H. Pries, Assist- 
ant Auditor. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—Mr. H. 8. 
Wakeman is appointed Train Dispatcher of the Sioux Cit 
Division, with office at Sioux City, Ia., in place of C. J. 
Wilson, transferred to the Northern and Eastern Division. 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—Tte officers of this com- 
pany as consolidated are: President, John B. Brown; di- 
rectors, Andrew Crawford, Roswell Milier, Charles B. Saw- 
yer, Joseph T. Torrence; Secretary, Henry W. Chester. 


Connecticnt Railroad Commission.—The Governor of 
Connecticut has appointed Mr. Wm. Hayward, of Col- 
chester, a member of the Railroad Commission for another 
term. 


Fitchburg.—At the annual meeting in Boston, Jan. 31, 
the folluwing directors were chosen: Wm. B. Stearns, Seth 
Bemis, Robert Codman, Rodney Wallace, C. V. Cotting, 
Franklin N. Poor, Charles T. Crocker. Messrs. Poor and 
Crocker are new directors, the number being increased 
from five toseven. The board re-elected Wm.. B. Stearns 
President; T. Whittemore, Clerk; Mason D. Benson, Treas- 
urer. 

Mr. J. Whitmore has been appointed Traffic Manager. 
The office has been vacant roomed » months. He was recently 
General Manager of the Commercial Express fast freight 
line. 


Minnesota & Dakota Northern.—This company has 
elected S. G. Comstock President; H. A. Bruns, Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. A. White, Secretary; E. E. Moore, Treasurer. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis,—At the annual meeting 
in Cleveland, Jan. 31, the following directors were chosen : 
C. R. Cummings, Chicago; C. 8. Brice, Lima, O.; Charles 
Foster, Fostoria, O.; Samuel Thomas, Columbus, O.; Daniel 
P. Eels, Cleveland, O.; Walston H. Brown, Wm. Flannery, 
H. R. Lyman, John T. Martin, George I. Seney, Alexander 
White, New York. 

Mr. James W. Bone has been appointed Car Accountant, 
with office in Cleveland, O. He was recently with the Penn- 
sylvania Company. 


New York, Lackawanna & Western.—Mr. Peter Raffer- 
ty, of Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed Superintendent of 
Construction of the Western Division. 


New York & New England.—Mr. J. G. D. Knight is ap- 
pointed General Agent in Boston, a new position. He will 
have the immediate control of the local passenger ageucy, 
Washington street office, and local freight mcy, includ- 
ing the warehouse and elevator, at Boston, South Boston 
and First street, and of all persons employed in connection 


therewith, except yardmen. All freight, passenger and 
baggage agents at ton will report to and receive their 
instructions from him on all matters excepting rates. No 
change is made in either passenger or local freight agency. 


Northern Pacific.—General Manager Haupt has issued a 
circular stating that John H. Ames has been transferred 
from New York to St. Paul as General Purchasing Agent of 
the road, and will take —— of the purchasing of sup- 
plies for both the operating and construction departments. 

Mr. E. K. Punnett has been appointed Auditor of Con- 
— and other accounts for Montana, with office in 

elena. 

Mr. J. F. Curtis has been appcinted Master Mechanic of 
the Pend d’Oreille Division. He was formerly Master 
Mechanic of the Pacific Division and lately of the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company. 


Painesville & Youngstown.—The Court of Common Pleas 
of Lake County, O., has appointed Ralph R. Paige, of 
Painesville, O., Receiver of this road. 


Paw Paw.—This company has elected F. B. Adams Presi- 
dent; H. Ford, Secretary; E. Martin, Treasurer; J. B. 
Ibling, Superintendent. 


Pennsylvania.—Mr. John Whittaker bas been appointed 
General Agent for New York and New England in place of 
Mr. Milton H. Smith, who has gone to the Louisville & 
Nashville road. 


Providence. Warren & Bristol.—At the annual meeting in 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 30, the following directors were 
chosen: Wm. Goddard, ‘i. P. I. Goddard, Wm. R. Robe- 
son, Royal C. Taft, Francis M. Weld, Henry A. Whitney. 
The board re-elected Henry A. Whitney President. 


Richmond & Louisville.—This compere has been or- 
ganized with the following directors: m., E. Peery, 
Cazewell, Va.; G. Wharton, New River, Va.; T. A. 
Lambert, Washington; Jobn P. Poe, Baltimore: Charles 
Payson, New York; Frank E. Gregory, J. L. Meigs, Wash- 
ington. The board elected J. L. Meigs, President; W. H. 
Curtis, Secretary. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—At a meeting of the board in 
New York, Jan. 27, Messrs. Jay Gould, C. P. Huntington, 
Russel] Sage and Leland Stanford were chosen directors in 
place of Ozias Bailey, Walter L. Frost. Francis B. Hayes 
and Alden Speare, resigned. Itissaid that no other changes 
will be made at present. 


appointed Purchasing Agent of this company, appointment 
taking effect from Jan. 1. He will purchase all the supplies 
required for the company’s use. Requisitions for the same 
must be made upon him at bis office, Nos. 37 and 39 South 
Third street, Philadelphia. 


Springfield & New London.—At the annual meeting in 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. 25, the following directors were 
chosen: J. H. Appleton, Wm. Birnie, C. O. Chapin, E. P. 
Chapin, C. L. Covell, Henry Fuller, James Kirkham, E. W. 
Ladd, E. D. Metcalf, Virgil Perkins, Marcellus Pinney, 
Horace Smith, J. M. Stebbins. The road is leased to the 
New York & New England Company. 


Sussex Midland.—At a meeting held at Bridgeville, Del., 
Jan. 19, the following were chosen: President, L. R. 
Jacobs ; directors, D. F. Ball, M. L. Blanchard, Isaac P. 
Cartrell, G. S. Layton, D. 8S. Myers, Simon Pennewill, 
Joseph R. Richards. 


Toledo & South Haven.—This company has elected F. B. 
Adams President; H. Ford, Secretary; E. Martin, Treas- 
urer; J. B. Ihling, Superintendent. 


Utica, Clinton & Binghamton.—At the annual meeting 
in Utica, N. Y., Jan. 25, the following directors were 
chosen: George B. Phelps, David W. Ingals, Frank D. 
Beebe, Allen Curtis, John W. Lippitt, Allen W. Reynolds, 
James I. Scollard, William S. Bartlett, R. S. Williams, 
John Thorn, W. M. Storrs, Isaac Maynard, G. W. Adams. 
Inspectors of election, A. N. Sheldon, J. J. Havchett, W. T. 
Manchester. The board elected Isaac Maynard President; 
George B. Phelps, Vice-President; Robert 8. Williams, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Frank J. Callanan, Assistant 
Treasurer; Roger Rock, Superintendent of street railroad. 
The company’s steam railroad is operated by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Company. 


Woodstown d& Swedesboro.— This company has_ been 
organized with the following officers: President, Wm. J. 
Sewell; Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. Taylor; Chief Engi- 
neer, Joseph Crawford; Assistant Engineer, J. W. Allen. 
Office at Camden, N. J. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. H. M. McCartney, Engineer in charge of the Pend 
d@’Oreille Division of the Northern Pacific, has resigned on 
account of ill health, and will go to Southern California for 
a time. 


—It is reported that E. P. Vining, General Freight 
Agent of the Union Pacific, is to be made General Traffic 
Manager, with charge of the passenger as well as the freight 
business. 


—Mr. Charles B. Evans, ong sony f with the Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh and Western Company, has left that road to become 
General Sales Ayent of the Buffalo Coal Company, with 
office in Buffalo. 


—E. B. Burnham, Superintendent, G. S. Gould, Train 
Dispatcher, and A. N. Smith, Assistant Train Dispatcher, 
of the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western road, resigned 
their respective positions Feb. 1. 


—Mr. Wm. E. Rutter died suddenly of heart disease at 
Elmira, N. Y., Dec. 28, aged 70 years. Ht was Car Tracer 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad, and was father of Mr. 
James H. Rutter, Third Vice-President of the New York 
Central road. 


—Miss Belle Braden, who has recently been re-elected 
Treasurer of the Waynesburg & Washington Railroad, in 
Pennsylvania, for a second term, is probably the only lady 
in the United States who is a railroad officer. She is also 
Paymaster, and makes regular trips over the road in the 
pay car. 


—Mr. John W. Garrett, President of the Baltimore & 
Obio Company, has presented to the state of Maryland a 
portrait of George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, the first pro- 
prietor and Governor of the colony. The portrait is a copy 
from a contemporary painting by Mytens, who was court 
painter to James I. of England. 


—Mr. Alexander Lyman Holley, one of the leading metal- 
lurgical and mecanical — of this country, died at his 
residence in Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Jan. The immediate 
cause of his death was peritonitis, due to a complication of 
diseases. He was first taken ill in Belgium about a year 








ago. He went to London, and as his health did not im- 
prove, he recently returned home on the advice of his 


Shenandoah Valley.—Mr. W. Cc. De Armond has been | Ghi.'& N. W 


physicians. At the time of his death Mr. Holley was 
receiving a large salary as Constructing Engineer of 
the Associated Bessemer Steel Manufacturers in the United 
States, and having already acquired considerable property 
he left his family in comfortable circumstances, 


—Mr. Moses Lane, City Engineer of Milwaukee, Wis., died 
in that city Jan. 25, mn 59 years. Mr. Lane was burn in 
Vermont, graduated atthe University of Vermont and en- 
tered upon his profession as Civil Engineer at an early age. 
He was nee upon the Sullivan County, the Vermont 
Central and the Albany & Susquehanna roads, and was also 
a teacher for several years. Since 1857 Mr. Lane had given 
his attention entirely to hydraulic engineering, attaining to 
high reputation in that branch. He had been en on 
the water works of Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Toledo, Kansas City and Milwaukee. 
He had lived in Milwaukee since 1871, having bad charge as 
City Engineer from 1871 to 1878, and again for about a 
year before his death. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Year ending Dec. 31: 





1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Northern Central.. $5,443,700 $5,050,387 I. $393,313 78 
Net earnings.... 1,656,254 1,795,118 D. 138,864 7.7 
Three months ending Dec. 31 : 

Norfolk & Western $672,314 $626,702 I. $45,612 7.3 
Net earnings.... 365,517 339,243 L 26,274 7.7 
Month of December : 

Buf., Pitts. & Wes. $55,535 $44,475 L $11, 24.8 
Net earnings.... 27,771 15,155 L 12,616 84.0 

Northern Central.. 476,623 494,310 D. 17,687 3.6 
Net earnings.... 154,989 223,906 D. 68,917 30.8 
First week in January: 

1882. 1881. 

Minn. & St. Louis.. $26,184 $12,413 L $13,771 111.0 

N. Y. & N. Eng.... 49,635 44,281 L 5,354 12.0 
Second week in January: 

Chi. & Alton..... - $139,236 $132,067 IL $7,169 5.4 

N. Y. & N. Eng.... 51,029 44,280 I 6,749 15.0 
Third week in January: 

Chi. & East. Ill..... $38,823 $29,397 IL. $9,426 32.4 

Chi. & Gd. Trunk.. 31,329 25,032 I. 6,295 25.2 

Chi., Mil. & St. P.. 314,000 218,717 L 95.283 43.5 

a hy eRe ‘ 372,300 284,100 I. 200 31.0 

Great Western.... 94,217 91,075 L 3,142 3.4 

St. L., I. M. & So.. 120,153 28,926 D. 8,773 6.8 

Wab., St. L. & P... 296,965 192,351 IL. 104,614 58.6 
Weck ending Jan. 7: 

Grand Trunk...... £37,041 £38,880 D. £1,839 4.7 


Grain Movement. 


For the week soins Jan. 21 receipts and shipments of 

in of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 

ets, and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past six years : 


Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 

Year. receipts shipments. receip’ 

Sousevadasse <oens¥nkos a 445 727,11 1,461,707 
1877 1,721,443 727,113 
Dials cocecacctpecssées 3,513,465 2,488,526 3,517,023 
Bbc: 20606 csccsoseasia 3,315,970 1,309,97 2.911,91 

ES soeweconsenesseees on 2,123,288 1,129, 2,384,258 
Drs vadsarensevecegeeneee 2,760,717 1,532,536 2,509,827 
BEB oan se0ss EE ee 4,725,738 2,663,712 1,964,158 


The receipts at the Northwestern markets are wholly 
without example in a winter week, and their shipments are 
among the largest ever made in winter or by rail at any 
time. Of these shipments 29,080 bushels, or 1.) per cent., 
were by the Mississippi River. The receipts of the Atlantic 
ports, however, though larger than for several precediv 
weeks, are still very small—smaller than in the correspond- 
~~ week of any previous year since 1877. 

f the Northwestern receipts for the week Chicago had 
48.2 per cent., St. Louis 17.6, Peoria 15 3, Milwaukee 9.7, 
Toledo 5.5, Detroit 2, Cleveland 1.4, and Duluth 0.3 per 
cent. 

Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 61.1 per cent., 
Boston 13, Philadelphia 11.5, Baltimore 8.7, Portland 3.1, 
New Orieans 1.8 and Montreal 0.8 per cent. Receipts are 
very light at Baltimore and Philadelphia especially. 

Exports of grain and flour from Atlautic ports for the 
week ending Jan. 25 were 61,330 barrels of flour and 
1,171,936 bushels of grain this year, against 147,994 barrels 
of flour and 2,101,331 bushels of grain last year. 

The large Northwestern receipts include comparatively 
little wheat, 79 per cent. of them were corn and oats. For 
the week ending Jan. 21, New Orleans exported 20 100 
bushels of corn—its first grain exports for three weeks. 
That week 62.2 per cent. of the exports were from New 


York, 16.1 Aad cent. from Boston, 9.8 from Philadelphia, 
ne from Baltimore, 4.8 from Portland and 1.7 from New 
rleans. 


Baltimore grain receipts in January were as follows, flour 
in barrels and grain in bushels : 











1882. 1881. Decrease. P.c. 
a eA ii 116,864 125,040 8176 65 
EE To 351.805 1,217,479 865,674 71.1 
aa eriieeptart te we 238.525 "652'450 413.925 63.5 
Other grain........ 2.207227: 94656 113.796 191140 168 
Total grain.. ............ 684,986 1,983,725 1,298,739. 65.5 








Total, flour reduced to 
WRiankne winsdssczeces 1,269,306 2,608,925 1,339.619 51.3 
Other grain this year included 51,537 bushels oats, 5,810 
bushels rye and 37, bushels barley. Exports for the 
month were 28,436 barrels and 3,900 sacks of flour, 301,- 
066 bushels of wheat and 73,699 bushels of corn. 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Jan. 21 are reported as 
follows: 


1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Te ee 364,557 538.434 D. 173,877 32.3 
Semi-bituminous............... 102,509 59.205 1. 43,304 73.4 
Bituminous, Pa....... . ....+- 66,340 50,677 I. 15,663 30.7 
Ss BEN ped inabacsendecckonebe 57,102 47,620 L. 9,482 19.9 


The anthracite companies have agreed to a stoppage of 
mining and shipments fcr nine days inall iu February, three 
days in each week in the second, third and fourth weeks in 
the month. The present indications are that this policy of 
restricting production is likely to continue for some time. 

The anthracite tonnage of the Belvidere Division, Penn- 
gaa Railroad, for the month ending Jan. 28 was as fol- 
ows: 


1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 


South Amboy for shipment.... 54,443 42,034 I. 12,409 29.5 
Local points on N. J. lines..... 45,386 56,098 D. 10,712 19.1 
Co.'s use on N. J. lines......... 8.225 9,235 D. 1,010 10.9 


ERs t SORES Be 108,054 107,367 I. 687 0.6 
Of the total this year $3,653 tons were from the Lehig 
and 24,401 tons from the Wyoming Region. 

Chicago receipts of anthracite coal in 1881 were 1,102,748 





tons, an increase of 305,499 tons, or 38.2 per cent., over 
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1880. Of the total receipts 564,263 tons were by lake and 
538,485 tons bv rail. 

Receipts of Western bituminous coal at Chicago for the 
year were as follows: 





, 1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Illinois coal......... . 879,305 752,071 I. 127,234 16.9 
{ndiana coal.......... 369,855 286.683 I. 83,172 29.0 
Indiana block coal at ‘ 
rolling mills........ 150,972 158,768 D. 7,796 4.9 
Tete. isis 1,400,132 §=1,197,522 =I. 202,610 16.9 


The Illinois coal came from the following points in 1881: 
Wilmington coal field, 739,087 tons; Morris, 14,336; Minonk, 
45,581; Streator, 80,301; total, 879,305 tons. Of the Indi- 
ana coal, 245,250 tons were from the Fountain County coal 
field and 275,577 tons from the Indiana block coal district. 


Southwestern Association Rates. 


East-bound rates from Missouri River points were made 
as follows, Feb. 1: 
e To 
Miss. River Mil- 
points. Chicago. waukee. Toledo. 








Per 100 Ibs.; Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
ap OL Ra Aa ere 60 75 ae ont 
Ge Wn chad Rhaesasdans aeaens 45 60 Satid 
CRE Ti aiascce ce cuaanananes 30 45 panels wicok 
ME Miicata cavaentenmmeancashs 20 7 2916 i 
Class 5........ hve een 19 27 29) 391% 
MEE. lvens rca cidaacstcanecese 20 27 29 38 
2 ] ar a ern 20 25 27 30 
Class 8....... are er 15 20 22 23 
Glass Q.... 20 25 27 32 
Class 10 - 20 25 27 32% 
Wheat...... «ae 20 22) 25 
Other grain. . 15 18 20: 23 
Fresh meat... ... . 35 41% a <igat 
Ore and base bullion.... ..... 17% 23 anes 31% 
Per car-load; 
Horses and mules.............. $50.00 $67.50 
3 Pier 45.00 60.00 
Hogs and sheep....... ... .... 30.00 45.00 . 





The fresh meat rates are for carriage in refrigerator cars, 
in ordinary cars the rate is 5 cents Jess. Flour is taken out of 
the eighth class and charged 40 cents a barrel to Mississippi 
River points. 

On shipments made through to the Eastern seaboard cities 





and to Albany the charge of the Association roads will be 
slightly different, as follows : 
‘ Class. 
1 - 2 4 c! 8 
To Miss. River Points................ 59 464 34 17% 20 17 
Fe A o.x0.4 bac ccc habekmeennenetne 75 60 45 27 24 20 
WD RU is anes bectascate.<acanwen 9944 87 62 41% 30 25 


Provision Exports. 


Exports for the past two years are reported as follows by 
the Bureau of Statistics: 











1881. 1880. Decrease. P.c. 

Fresh heef......... 48,392 50,215 1,823 3.6 
Salt beef........... 21,272 23,006 1,734 7.5 
Bacon and ham.... 303,973 407,951 103.978 25.5 
ee ere 155,098 206,871 51,773 25.0 
en ssc onsaenue 47,214 49,067 1,853 3.8 
Butter..... 10,645 18,740 8,095 43.2 
Cheese..... 70,179 68.183 *1996 29 
Tallow....... 34,558 57,535 22,977 40.0 
:. eee re 691,331 881,568 190,237 21.6 
Total value...... $133,329,242 $143,882,570 $10,553,328 7.3 





*Increase, 


The decrease in quantities is very large, but in value not 
so, For the last two months of the year there was a de- 
crease of 21.7 per cent. in the value of the provision exports. 
Then the fresh beef exports were but half as great asin 
1880, and there was a decrease of 50,176 tons, or 38 per 
cent., in the exports of hog products, This decrease, in con- 
nection with our greatly decreased exports of breadstuffs, is 


an important matter, but when breadstuffs are as high as| to 


poe +h now the consumption of meat in Europe is sure to 
fall off. 

The percentage of provision values exported from each 
port was: 





1881. 1880. 7 

ITI oi os Sects oh eo Wins nchkenc sua caeennoacuhe 68.7 71.8} Pooling Contracts. 
coon Fen erie Pare eee 4 = In the case of the People of the State of Illinois against 
“ -qpagmlaeabeatgoreniinntedeareabesme 3.8 | the Chicago & Alton Co., the Wiggins Ferry Co., the Madi- 
RE INIES «Sian adi bs dec citiacaa bak awaxomie-cie 2.0 1.8|son County Ferry Co. and the St. Louis Bridge Co., the 
Er ecaacbusahayses nbs: s<te tna. da sean sea 0.8 0.7 | Illinois Circuit Court has given a decision ordering an in- 
Other POrts....  .ciscccccccccaceece o@ cecccecce 1.5 0.8} junction to issue against the execution of the contracts 

AS TE ee 100.0 100.0 whereby the freight and passengers of the railroad are 


Thus New York and Boston almost monopolize the exports | the earnings therefrom are divided among the companies 
of provisions, having 86.6 per cent. of them in 1881 and 87.8 | parties to the contract. 
in 1880, against 9.1 and 8.9 at Philadelphia and Baltimore. | pear to be as follows : 


This is in striking contrast with the breadstuffs exports, 27.1 


a os of which went by Philadelphia and Baltimore in the | General in the name of the people of the state, that being a 
ast fiscal year (ending with January) and 30 per cent. the | legal and proper method of proceeding. 


year before. 
Switching Charges at Indianapolis. 


Shippers and receivers of freight having protested against 
4 cars delivered oa private 
switches in Indianapolis, the superintendents of the roads in- 
terested met last week and, after consultation with several 


the charge of $1 per car fora 


large shippers, agreed to reduce the charge to 50 cents per 
car. 
Indianapolis Live-Stock Traffic. 
The Indianapolis Belt Railroad Com 


lows for the year ending Dec. 31: 


ny, which owns the ————— 
stock-yards, reports the live-stock traffic at that city as fol- 


Local | Locomotive Building. 


665 | N. Y., recently delivered two passenger engines to the Vir- 
22,376 | ginia Midland road and are building several more for the 
492,374 | same road. 


$20, and unlimited, $23.25, except by the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore & Onio roads, which will be $26.50. The sec- 
ond class by all lines will be $17. The New England rates 
are to be made on the basis of $22, limited, from Chicago to 
Boston, by way of all routes crossing the Hudson River 
north of New York city. New England rates through New 
York city will be made by adding to the New York rates the 
local rates east of New York by the route of the ticket, to- 
gether with 75 cents transfer in all cases. 


Petroleum. 


Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter gives the production of the 
Pennsylvania oil regions for December as follows, in bar- 
rels of 42 gallons: 


1881. 1880. Increase. P.c. 
Production.............. 2,480,000 2,238,634 241,365 10.8 
Perr ere 1,969.581 1,335,613 633,968 47.4 
Stock, Dec. 3l.......... 26,019,704 18,928.430 7,091,274 37.5 
Producing wells........ 18,300 14,700 3,600 24.5 


Of the total stock there was 585,651 barrels at the wells, 
100,640 barrels in private tanks and 25,333,413 barrels 
held by the pipelines. Increase in stock during the month, 
510,419 barrels. 

Of the total production 76.3 per cent. was from the Brad- 
ford Region and 13.4 per cent. from the Allegheny Dis- 
trict, showing 89.7 per cent. from the comparatively new 
northern districts. 

The shipments out of the region were as follows: 


Per ct. 
Barrels. of total. 
- ~ 47 


RE Cr TT eee OR Cre 939,965 eb 
IN v3. condsinecshassuaake Olakaaneeen 154,110 7.8 
MIMIC. O23. occu. des avana vawacmuareantecenss 44,449 2.3 
DCS chiang, shagdescedacas seceevemsemaee 540 — 
ad a ore 5 or i ease tea aa 493,839 25.1 
Seca Lsk) sain aan & Memon 70,045 3.6 
I ac ccvincccthecidtgashecsses s0se 12,158 0.6 
RE IOI ho Se cieeenssasccccccacecas § evare 87,291 4.4 
Refined at Creek refineries...................+. 167,184 8.5 

ERE Ren RA Ae 1,969,581 100.6 


Of the total shipments 610,298 barrels were by rail, the 
rest by pipe line. Of the oil refined at Creek refineries 
52,494 barrels went to New York, 315 to Philadeiphia, 
2,284 to Baltimore, 59,831 to Boston and 52,260 to local 
points. For these figures refined oil is reduced to its equiva- 
lent in crude. : 


United States Coal Production. 


The Census Orfice has published the report of Special! 
Agent Pumpelly on the production of bituminous coal in the 
United States. It appears that the total amount of bitu- 
minous coal mined in the United States during the census 
year 1880 was 42,420,580 tons, of which total 29,842,240 
tons were produced in the Appalachian coal field. Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, furnished over one-tenth, and the 
states of Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ohio nearly three- 
fourths of the entire product. The average price per ton at 
the mine in 1880 was $1.22, while in 1870 it was $1.92, at 
acost of 88 cents. An average of 431.53 tons was 
raised per man, and 6.68 per cent. of the year’s work- 
ing time, or about 20 days per man, was lost 
in strikes. An effort was made to ascertain the amount of 
coal land which had been worked out, but the result was not 
altogether satisfactory. Mr. Pumpelly says, however, that 
sufficient information was gathered to justify the assump- 
tion that the exhausted fields form but a very small fraction 
of the tetal available coal land. Attention is called to the 
fact that although the value of the product has fallen, wages 
have not correspondingly decreased, and the totals prove a 
gain of nearly a third of a million dollars annually in favor 
of labor. 

The anthracite product was 28,646,995 tons, nearly all 
furnished by the state of Pennsylvania, making the total 
coal product of the country for the census year 71,067,576 


ns. 
England produced 146,818,122 tons in the same year. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


carried to and from St. Louis over the St. Louis bridge, and 
The chief points of the decision ap- 


1. The suit was rightfully brought by the Attorney- 


2. The contract is against pubic policy, as tending to de- 
prive the people of the state who may use the defendant 
company’s railroad of conveniences and facilities for reach- 
ing St. Louis which they might otherwise enjoy. The cross- 
ings by ferry are for some of them the most convenient and 
they are deprived by this contract of their use. A contract 
in restriction of traffic and to prevent competition is not in 
accordance with public policy. 

3. The remedy by injunction is the most direct and con- 
venient in this case and is therefore applied by the Court. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


The Schenectady Locomotive Works at Schenectady, 





754. 166 | Shops at Hochelaga, near Montreal. 


The Canada Iron & Locomotive Co. purposes building 
The town votesa bonus 





—— Shipments. delivery. 
COINS Sa cactaiencd Sradeis 144,144 120,611 23,533 
pS arene © 9,565 8,900 
Sn RE te 225,622 203,246 
WOU i cacncaevseagticecees 1,129,894 637,520 

TOG Tens cécencnsses 1,509,225 970,277 538,948 
pS a 1,606,044 851,878 

Tae, Or Bee © 25. 2accses D. 96,819 I. 118,399 
POP Cele tacrkcetsctesses 6.0 13.9 


There was an increase in cattle, sheep and horsrs received 


but a decrease of 191,482 in the number of hogs. The | be considering the policy of going into the locomotive busi- 
shipments showed an increase of all kinds, except horses. | 2°SS. ~ 
In local deliveries there was a small increase in cattle and | ™ade none for 15 years. 
horses, a large increase in sheep anda decrease of 229,488 


in the number of hogs. 
Passenger Rates. 


A meeting was held in New York, Feb. 1, of the Trunk | Locomotive Tests. 
Lines Executive Committee, acting as a standing committee 
of the Joint Executive Committee. There were present | York Central road last week the Syracuse Herald says : 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Second Vice-President of the New York 
Central ; Geo. R, Blanchard, Vice-President of the Erie ;| between this city and Buffalo with its freight train. It 
A. J’ Cassatt, First Vice-President of the Pennsylvania, and | pulled out from here 20 cars loaded with iron, salt, etc. The 

ent, of the Gra.d Trunk. | load, including cars, weighed about 356 tons. This is less 


General Traffic Manager 
Commissioner Fink represe the Baltimore & Ohio in th 
absence of an executive officer of tha 

It was resolved that the first and 


D. 215.218 | kept continuously at work and employ not less than 100 
28.5 


t company. 
ssodnd-Chiss passenger | had to be pushed over all the hills and otherwise coached on 
rates, both east and west bound, should be restored to the| its journey. The force is put upon the upper drivers, these 


of $500 a year for 10 years, on condition that the shops are 


men. 
The Boston Machine Co., at South Boston, is reported to 


The company built locomotives at one time, but has 
During the month of January 41 locomotives were 
shipped from the three shops at Paterson, N. J. All are 
working to their full capacity. 
Of the trial of the Fontaine engine on freight on the New 


** The Fontaine engine did not make a very successful tri 


e | by several hundred tons than an ordinary engine is expected 
to draw. The Fontaine did not prove equal to the task, and 


following basis on Feb. 6: Chicago and New York, limited, 


resting upon the lower ones, and friction being depended 
upon to move the latter. The surface of the drivers is 
smooth, and when a heavy load is attached, the friction is 
not sufficient to make the lower drivers turn, and the upper 
cnes slip around. Inits present state, competent railway 
men declare that it is not a success, and must be improved 
upon in the respect mentioned before it will become practical 
or popular.” 


Car Notes. 


The Pullman shops at Detroit recently turned out two 
new sleeping cars to run over the Pennsylvania line between 
New York and Cincinnati. 
The Cayuta Wheel & Foundry Co. at Waverly, N. Y., 
last year extended its foundry, adding over 80 new pits, 
and put in anew traveling crane running the whole length 
of the building. Additions were also made to the machine 
shop. 
The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore shops in Wil- 
mington, Del., have nearly completed five new passenger 
cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad pattern, and have begun 
to build five more. 
The Keystone Car Spring Works in Philadelphia were 
warty! destroyed by fire on the night of Jan. 26. A new 
uilding 110 by 50 ft. had just been completed adjoining 
the old works and as an enlargement of them. This will be 
brought into use at once, so that there will be very little de- 
lay in filling orders. 
The Indiana Car Co. at Cambridge City, Ind., is finishing 
up a large order for box cars for the Louisville & Nashville 
road. 
The Terre Haute Car Works at Terre Haute, Ind., are 
making a number of box cars for the Louisville & Nashville 
road, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Meadows Station, 
N. J., are rebuilding and overhauling a number of passen- 
ger cars for the West Jersey road. 
The Central Railroad, of New Jersey, has ordered a num- 
ber of new passenger cars from the Wason Manufacturing 
Co., to be delivered early in the summer. 


Bridge Notes. 


Meeker & Hedden, of Newark, N. J., have the contract 
for widening the bridges on the Long Branch Division of the 
New Jersey Central road for a second track. 

Mr. John Lawler has prepared plans and will soon begin 
work on a pontoon bridge across the Mississippi at Reed’s 
Landing, Wis. There will bea fixed span at each end of the 
bridge, and instead of a draw-span, a pontoon or floating 
span 400 ft. long, similar to the one now in use at Prairie du 
Chien. The cost is estimated at $100,000. It will be used 
by the Chippewa Valley & Superior road. 

lron and Manufacturing Notes. 


Port Oram Furnace at Port Oram, Morris County, N. J., 
has been leased to Joseph Wharton, of Philadelphia, and 
will soon be put in blast. 

The Chicago & Grand Trunk road is nearly all fenced 
with cedar posts, set 16 ft. apart, and five barbed wires. 
This fence was made by the Western Fence Co., of Chicago. 

The Ohio Falls Iron Works at New Albany, Ind., were 
recently closed for repairs, and will start up again us soon 
as possible. 

The two furnaces at Oxmoor, Ala., are operating very 
successfully. New boilers are being put up, and the 
furnaces will be generally overhauled. They now turn 
out about 80 tons per day. Alabama Furnace, on the 
Selma, Rome & Dalton road, will soon be transferred to 
Nobles & Ware, of Anniston. The furnace will be greatly 
improved and its daily yield will be increased to 50 tons.— 
Chattanovuga Tradesman. 

Bradley & Co., at Syracuse, N. Y., have completed an 
addition to their works 80 by 175 ft. and four stories high. 
They are making a large number of the Bradley cushioned 
hammers. They now employ 200 men and are running 
overtime. 

There are now 14 blast furnaces running in the Mahoning 
Valley in Ohio, making about 850 tons of pig-iron a day. 

The consolidation of the Southern States Coal, Iron & 
Land Co. with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. was 
completed at Nashville last week. The works at South 
Pittsburgh are to be kept in full operation, and a second 
furnace will be built at Cowan. 

The Rail Market. 


Steel rails are quiet, and quotations continue at $58 to $60 
per ton at mills, with some transactions at $61. Nothing is 
doing in foreign rails. 

Iron rails are dull, with no large transactions reported. 
Quotations continue at $48 to $48.50 per ton at mill for 
heavy sections and $50 to $53 for light rails. 

Spikes are firm at $3.15 to $3.25 per 100 lbs., with a de- 
mand for all that can be produced. Fish-plates continue at 
$2.60 per 100 lbs.; track-bolts, $3.75 to $4.25. 

Old iron rails have suddenly become very. active, and sales 
are reported in Philadelphia as high as $30.50 to $32.50 
per ton for tees and {$33.50 to $34 for double-heads. The 
stock on hand is very light. 

British Rail Exports. 


The British Board reports as follows the exports of iron 
and steel rails to the United States and to all countries for 
the month of December and for the twelve months then 
ending, for the last three vears, in tons of 2,240 Ibs. : 

















To United December. --——— ——-Twelve months.-—— 
States: 1879. 1880. 1881. 1879. 1880. 1881. 

Tron............ 3,504 10,651 3,467 20,955 97,863 96,339 

ae A 3,376 2,995 13,242 23,681 120,655 195,295 
, ee 6,880 13,646 16,709 44,636 218,518 291,632 
To all countries: 

EE awn ache 7,132 12,694 4,421 55,071 144,903 119,686 

Steel........ 56 21,284 46,897 332.145 459,187 594,419 











Total.........27,788 33,978 51,318 387,216 604,090 714,105 

In December the exports of iron to this country in 1881 
were but one-third what they were in 1880, but the exports 
of steel were more than four times as great, and in the 
total there was an increase of 224% per cent. 

For the whole year the exports of iron to the United States 
in 1881 were 11¢ per cent. Jess than in 1880, but 361 per 
cent. more than in 1879; and the exports of steel were 62 
per cent. more than in 1880, and 725 per cent. more than 
in 1879. 

The monthly exports to the United States for two years 
have been : 

1881. 1880.-- 














Steel. Iron. Total. Steel. Iron, Total. 
January.......... 1,705 5,666 7,368 7,350 7,941 15,291 
February........ 4,380 10,419 14,799 6,162 6,608 12,77 
ETS 14,891 10,829 25,720 4,010 10,518 14,528 
(ee 28,050 10,352 38,402 7,075 13,727 20,802 
May 22628 17,206 39.844 22,968 6,305 29.273 
ee 21,082 10,616 31.698 16,242 17,572 33,914 
NR ios cana s x00 20,096 6,728 26,824 7,054 7,785 14,829 
August .......... 23,820 5,763 29,583 11,853 4,419 16,272 
September. ..... 20.111 5,922 26,033 10,052 3,880 13,932 
October.......... 14,327 4,981 19,308 14,092 3,573 17,665 
November ....... 10,951 4,393 15,344 10,702- 4,884 15,586 
December........ 13,242 3,467 16,709 2,995 10,651 13,646 
ee 195,293 96,339 291,632 120,655 97,863 218,518 











The largest exports in 1881 were in May, since which 
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time there has been a great falling off, due to the fact, 
probably, that rails are not much wanted in winter. Steel 
tormed 67 ~~ cent. of the exports in 1881, 59 per cent. in 
1880 and 53 per cent. in 1879. 


Keeping a Sharp Lookout. 


The Utica (N. Y.) Herald says: “ Railroad men are taking 
no chances now-a-days. When the new Fontaine locomo- 
tive was making the trial trip on the Central last week on 
the special west, it lost time. To gua t accidents, 
No. 600, Engineer Rube Allen, trailed behind the train to 
pick it up if necessary. Owing to a delay near Green’s 

orners, Conductor Toner sent Brakeman George Ellis back 
to flag No. 600. Another delay occurred at Chittenango, 
aud Brakeman Pierce was dropped off. Still another delay 
occurred near Manlius, and having no other flag or brake- 
man, Conductor Toner requested drawing-room Conductor 
Murray to go back, and he complied like a man.” 


Pennsylvania Railroad Examinations for Color- 
Blindness, 


The examination of the employés of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for color-blindness is now in pro . About 2,000 
men have been examined so far, and it is stated that of this 
number 55 have been found absolutely color-blind and 246 
defective in vision toaless extent. A second examination 
it is said, showed 13 who entirely failed to recognize colored 
flags and lanterns iu practice. 

The regulations for the examination were prepared by a 
special committee of officers of the road with Dr. William 

hnompson, of Jefferson College. The instructions as issued 
by General Manager Thomson give the apparatus to be used 
as follows: Acard containing letters of graded sizes for 
testing distance sight; a frame for supporting print to be 
read, with a graduated rod attached for measuring distance 
from the eye while reading; a spectacle frame for obstruct- 
ing the vision of either eye while testing the other; a watch 
with a loud tick for testing the hearing, and an assortment 
of colored yarns for testing the sense of color. This last 
consists of a frame containing 40 tints of red, green and 
rose colors. Persons will be required to select a given color 
when it is named to match a test skein handed to them, and 
to undergo an examination on this point which will calcu- 
late their color senses to a nicety. 

Forged Tickets. 

Several railroads running out of Chicago have been pain- 
fully aware for a time past of the fact that counterfeit tick- 
ets and passes have been in circulation, and so cleverly was 
the work done that till within a few days they have been 
utterly unable to locate the forgers. Tickets good to a cer- 
tain date have been extended, fraudulen‘ly, of course, as 
well as the dates changed, sometimes months, and not un- 
frequently a whole year, the ‘ 1881” being changed to 
** 1882.” Detectives were employed to ferret out the opera- 
tors, but for a time they were baffled, and. though conduc- 
tors were thoroughly posted on the subject, and kept a good 
look out, nothing resulted till the early part of the week, 
when a man was arrested on the Northwestern Railroad for 
using a forged ticket from Chicago to Milwaukee. The fel- 
low did not appear to know that the ticket was not good, and 
said he bought it of a Clark street scalper. About thesame 
time another party was caught using a pass between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, on which the time had been extended. 
The result of these captures was that, armed with search 
warrants, Detectives La Bounty and Haas made visits to a 
couple of scalpers’ offices. In Lincoln’s, at No. 81 South 
Clark street, tney found 22 anvual passes and one counter- 
feit ticket, the latter on the Northwestern Railroad. The 
passes had been issued by the Grand Trunk, Chicago & Al- 
ton, Northwestern, and other roads, and genera were 
for 1881, the latter figure being changed to 2. incoln 
claimed that he bought them legitimately, and did not sell 
them, but he was nevertheless brought before Justice Kauf- 
mann, who discharged him because there was no prosecu- 
tion. The railroad companies got their property, but why 
they should not wish to punish Lincoln for his part in the 
circulation of the bogus tickets and altered passes does not 
appear, unless he gave the officials some interesting informa- 
tion as to where the tickets and passes came from.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Jan. 26. ‘ 

Some other arrests have since been made, 


The Fontaine Locomotive. 


The London Engineer of Jan. 13 publishes an engraving 
of this engine, copied from an American paper, and for 
which due credit is not given, a neglect of which that paper 
is often guilty. It comments on the engine as follows: 

‘* We need scarcely add that it is a mechanical absurdity, 
but all the more interesting for that reason. It shows what 
blunders even clever engineers can make when they are 
ignorant of the fundamental principles of dynamics.” 


Mexican English. 


The many American engineers employed on the new rail- 
roads in Mexico find ignorance of the language of the 
country an obstacie in the way of conducting negotiations. 
But once in a while they stumble upon a Mexican who has 
studied English. How much this facilitates matters may be 
judged by the following summary of the conditions of rent- 
ing a building to one of the companies, written by one of 
these English-writing Mexicans: 

‘‘T. The house owe to be dislodge immediately by the 
people that has coming after the first. 

‘TTI. I don’t consent the kitchen any more in the house. 

‘TIT, Eether horses nor pastures nor any (th) trade of wag- 
ons in side. 

“TV. When the engineers allow any person or guest owe 
to be with agreement. 

“ V. If any fellow of company should do any thing that 
would put my house in danger I will put him out directly. 

**VI._ I will do the same with any person that should not 
proceed well in the same idea. 

“VII. It is not probably that I need my house very soon, 
but if I shall need it you will let me have it immediately. 

‘VIII. Therefore I shall not require to take out the tim- 
ber nor any other materials belonging to the company untill 
she has theire own house, where she put them on, for theire 
expenses should be good deal to transport them to another 

rt. I do not wish any damage for the company while it 

possible to avoid it.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—A dispatch from 
Boston, Jan. 31, says: ‘“‘ The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
directors had a meeting yesterday, at which, it is under- 
stood, the changed situation brought by the uisition of 
the St. Louis and San Francisco by the Gould and Hunting- 
ton interest was considered. No action was taken, and 
they are to meet again on Wednesday. Whether the carry- 
ing out of the agreements entered-into by the San Francisco, 
the Atchison, and the Atlantic & Pacific in the buil of 
the latter road as an independent line to the coast will be 
insisted upon is still an open question. The President of the 
Atchison is quoted as asserting that the new control of the 
San Francisco will not prove injurious to the Atchison sys- 
tem, and that the relations with Gould and the Southern Pa- 








cific people will be harmonious. Many of the prominent stock- 
holders express a similar view. They say that the Atchison’s 
position isin reality strengthened by the coming in of an- 
other interest in the building of the Atlantic and Pacific toa 
point where it can be jo with the Southern Pacitic; that 
a union with the latter at Mohave has many advantages, 
while it is a matter of indifference to the Atchison who con- 
trols the San Francisco road. Gould’s operation, they say, 
was not to antagonize the interests of the Atchison af all 

but to protect his own interests, threatened by the projected 
extension of the San Francisco road into the territory Gould 
is desirous of controlling, while the Huntington move, it was 
plainly to be seen, was simply tocheck the progress of a com- 
petition to the Southern Pacific enterprise. e move, they 
say, more seriously concerns the San ncisco road, by the 
—- puts upon its extension, and the Little Rock & Fort 

mith. 

‘‘ Meanwhile the Mexican enterprises to be connected 
with the great Atchison system are going energetically 
forward. The latest reports from the Mexican Central 
work are that'it is going ahead atthe rate of a mile and 
ahalf of comple daily. On Jan, 23, the date of 
the latest reports, it had been built 51 miles south from 
Paso del Norte; from the City of Mexico north 118%<¢ 
miles of the road are already in operation, and the track 
is laid 15 milesfurtber on. Along the Sovora road, by 
Jan. 13, the date of the last report from this enterprise 
the track is laid 23 miles north of Hermosillo towa 
the boundary line. On this road also a mile and a half 
of completed road a day is building. At that date the 
track had been finished 116 miles from Guaymas, and 
that portion of the road from Guaymas to Hermosillo is 
now in operation, with a large and increasing traffic. 
Jose M. Ortis, a brother of the present Governor of 
Sonora, is in Boston, arranging for direct trade between the 
city and Sonora.” 


Bangor & Calais Shore Line.—This old project for a 
railroad from Bangor, Me., eastward to Calais on the St. 
a through the towns along the coast, has been 
revived. A proposition to build the road has been made by 
Col Greene, who has just finished the Grand Southern road 
from St. Stephen, N. B., opposite Calais, to St. John. A 
convention of delegates from the shore towns was held in 
Cherry field last week and voted in favor of accepting the 
we osition, which calls for subscriptions from the towns on 
the line. 


Boston & Albany.—The Railroad Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature is considering a bill to sell the 
stock in this company now owned by the state to the com- 
pany at 160, payment to be made in 5 per cent. bonds at 

r. This is in accordance with the proposition said to 

ve the company’s approval. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—The Boston 
Journal of Jan. 28 says: ‘* We stated a few days since 
that it was very probable that new parties would take hold 
of this road in place of the Continental Construction Com- 
pany, which has not carried on the work of construction as 
rapidly as the best interests of the railway seemed to de- 
mand. Yesterday Gen. Burt, the President of the Boston, 
Hoosac Tunnel & Western Railway, made arrangements in 
New York whereby the contract with the Coutinental Con- 
struction Company was canceled. The new contractors, 
who are foreign parties of large ee in handling 
large enterprises and who are backed by great wealth, have 
already made contracts for the extension of the railway 
from Schenectady to Buffalo with its several branches, and 
will commence operations Feb. 1 upon an extensive scale. 
An idea of the magnitude of the contract which Gen. Burt 
has made for new construction may be arrived at when it is 
considerea that it calls for the completion of a 
second track upon the main line already completed, 
from the Massachusetts state line to Schenectady, a dis- 
tance of 65 miles, constructing the Troy Branch, 10 miles ; 
Mechanicsville tu Saratoga Springs, 18 miles, and the 
Schuylerville Branch, 8 miles. A portion of the last two 
mentioned branches has already been constructed and put 
in operation. West of Schenectady the new contract calls 
for the building of 75 miles of double-track road to Utica, 
and also from Utica tea connection with the Syracuse & 
Chenango Railroad at Manlius, near Syracuse. All the 
work mentioned above is to be completed before the close of 
the present year. And within two years, the Syrscuse & 
Buffalo Extension, 144 miles in length, of double track ; the 
Syracuse & Oswego Branch of 443¢ miles, and the Rochester 
Branch of 17 miles, are to be completed. These different 
sections are to be finished in a first-class manner, with all 
the latest improvements in railroads that experience has 
proved to be advisable to adopt. The equipment of the road 
will also comprise the best that can be obtained, and Jarge 
enough to enable the railway to rank from the first as one of 
the great trunk lines of the country. And in this connection 
it is quite likely that we shall soon be able to announce im- 
portant movements in regard to the expansion of the road.” 


California Southern.—The California Southern Ex- 
tension Company has been consolidated with this company. 
The road covered by the articles of the original company 
was from San Diego Bay, Cal., to San Bernardino, 116 
miles; the Extension Company was to build from San Bern- 
ardino to a*junction with the Atlantic & Pacific, 60 miles. 
The authorized capital stock of the consolidated company is 
$4,400,000. 


Camden & Atlantic.—This company has decided to 
abandon the May’s Landing Branch, and the rails will be 
taken up. It is seven miles long, from Egg Harbor to May’s 
Landing, and has never earned its expenses. Since the 
West Jersey & Atlantic road was built, passing directly 
through May’s Landing. the business of the branch has been 
almost nothing, while a heavy expense was required for 
repairs, 


Canadian Pacific.—A dispatch from Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Jan. 26, says: ‘The syndicate having abandoned the 
Yellow Head Pass for the route of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road through the Rocky Mountains, have now to determine 
between four passes lying between it and the international 
boundary, the most southern being Kananaskis Pass, leading 
across the mountains to near the head of the Columbia 
River, which thence flows northward along the western base 
of the mountains until in latitude 52 degrees it bursts 
through the Selkirk Range and turns southward on itscourse 
into American territory, north of Kananaskis. Within di- 
rect distance of 100 miles are three other passes, Vermillion, 
Kicking Horse Pass and Howse, all commencing in the valley 
of the Bow River or some of its tributaries, and debouching 
in the deep ravine of the Columbia. 

‘Major Rogers, who had superintendence of the whole 
survey in the Kockies and traversed route from the Pacific 
to the scene, claims to have discovered a practicable cross- 
ing over the Selkirk Plateau by following the ravines of two 
creeks, one flowing easterly into the Columbia and the other 
westeriy into the same river. This pass through the Selkirk 
Range starts within 10 miles from the western termini of 
Howse and mea | Horse passes. It is in almost a direct 
line with ah orse Pass and the proposed route by the 
South Branch of Thompson to Kamloop.” 


Central & Montgomery.—It is stated that this road 
has been sold to the Gulf, Coiorado & Santa Fe Company. 
It runs from Navasota, Tex., on the Houston, Texas & 
Central road, southwest 28 miles to Montgomery. It will 
be extended from that place to Brenham to connect with 
the Santa Fe road. 


Central, of New Jersey.—In Newark, N. J., Feb. 1, 
application having been made to the Court of 
Chancery for the delivery to the Central Rail- 
road Company, of New Jersey, of the property 
now in the hands of Receiver F. 8. Lathrop, and the 
Receiver having filed an answer admitting the solvency of 
the company and his willingness and readiness to pay over 
all the assets of the company in his hands, and asking an 
examination of his accounts, and a discharge from the re- 
ceivership, Chancellor Runyon made an order referring the 
matter to a Master of Chancery to make the examination 
referred to and report to him. The probability is that the 
—_ will be taken out of the hands of the Receiver in a few 

ays. 
= he contract for the grading and masonry of the second 
track on the Long Branch Division, from Elizabethport to 
Long Branch, has been let to Coleman Brothers, of New 
York. The contract for the bridges has been let to Meeker 
& Hedden, of Newark, N. J. 


Central Vermont.—A dispatch to the Boston Journal 
from Burlington, Vt., says: ‘‘An examination of Judge 
Wheeler’s opinions filed in the Clerk’s office of the United 
States Court at Burlington in the several railroad cases 
pending against the Central Verinont and others, shows that 
the statement made that the United States Court had taken 
jurisdiction in these cases was incorrect. Your correspond- 
ent finds that the Court in two cases has simply over- 
ruled the demurrers, on the ground that the plea restson the 
simple statement of counsel without verification by oath so 
as to establish the facts claimed to exist, and that the Court 
refuses to accept such statements as proven facts. In the 
Dwight case, which is the principal one, Judge Wheeler says, 
as before stated and shown, the parties to this suit are citi- 
zens of different states, and the suit is one of which this court 
bas jurisdiction for that reason, providing, however, 
that the orators can make out the case 
presented by their bill, including the refusal 
of the Vermont & Canada directors to prosecute 
as a part of their case. If they cannot do this they have no 
case. That part of the case, as before sbown, has not been 
denied in the necessary manner by answer to be effective to 
defeat the case upon that point. Judge Wheeler further 
says there is nothing before the Court now on which the 
Court is authorized to act under the provisions of that stat- 
ute (act of Congress.) The pleas and demurrers are there- 
fore overruled, and the defendants (the Central Vermont) 
are required to answer by the first day of next term, as 
stated in a previous dispatch, but the question of jurisdic- 
tion is left undecided until the answer and proof are made. 
In the case of Dwight against J. Gregory Smith and otbers, 
the demurrer is sustained, and the case of Webb against 
Smith and the Central Vermont, the demurrers are also sus- 
tained. Judge Wheeler holds, in the demurrers which he 
has overruled, that the questions at issue must be deter- 
mined by answer and proof, and not by demurrer. Upon 
this answer and proof depends the question of whether the 
United States Court will take jurisdiction in this case.” 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Argument is in progress this 
week before the West Virginia Court of Appeals on this 
company’s claim to exemption from taxes in that state. The 
claim is based upon the fact that the company is successor 
to the Covington & Ohio, and the charter of that company 
provided that its property should be exempt from taxation 
until the profits in one year should be eq to 10 per cent, 
on the capital stock. The state claims that the exemption 
does not extend to the present company. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—On the morning of 
Jan. 24 a fire broke out in the car shed at Aurora, IIl., be] 
spread very rapidly, burning up the directors’ car, a dining 
car, six other passenger cars and several caboose and freight 
cars. A large pile of seasoned black walnut lumber was 
also destroyed. ‘The loss is estimated at $65,000, 

Track on the Denver Extension of the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River line in Nebraska is now reported laid for 135 
miles west of Culbertson, the late terminus, about 25 miles 
having been laid since the close of the year. 


Chicago & Grand Trunk.—It has been decided to re- 
move the repair sbops from Port Huron to Battle Creek, 
Mich., that town giving a bonus of $25,000 and 25 acres of 
land to secure the location there. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The suit of this 
company against the Sioux City & St. Paul Railroad Com- 
pany. and others asserting title to certain lands in Osceola, 

ickinson and O’Brien counties, Iowa, involving $1,000,000, 
was decided in the Circuit Court of the United Btates, Judge 
Love rendering the opinion and Judge McCrary concurring. 
After making a concise statement of the case at issue Judge 
Love recited the reasons why the government made the 
~— and for what purpose, viz., that it was evident that 

mngress gave the lands in aid of a project to connect the 
Mississippi River at McGregor with the Missouri River at 
Sioux City by means of these two roads, one some 250 miles 
in length, running from the east to the west, the other only 
about 60 miles long, running in a different direction. 
There was to be a junction of these roads in 
O’Brien County. Without this intersection there would 
have been a failure to connect the two rivers, which was be- 
yond a question one of the principal objects of the enter- 
rise. f no road had been completed but the short line 
rom the state line to Sioux City all the chief purposes of 
the ntor would have been to a great extent defeated. He 
could, therefore, arrive at no conclusion other than that it 
was the intention of Congress to divide the lands at the 
point of intersection between the two enterprises. There 
could have been no reason for giving all the lands at the 
point of junction to one or the other enterprise. The intent 
of Congress was to give the lands under no other conditions 
than upon the construction of the roads according to the 
terms of the act and the legislative act of the trustee. 

The judge gives the obligations imposed upon the other 
parties to the grant, and says that the mere establishment of 
the definite line of their roads is not sufficient to give them 
title. The company must perform its contract with the 
trustee by construction of the work according to the law of 
the state granting the landsfor that purpose. Both com- 

lainant and respondent in this case have complied with this 
aw. The complainant company now claims one-half the, 
lands lying witbin the over-lapping limits. The respondent 
resists this claim, and seeks to exclude the complainant 
entirely from the lands. The judge then gives the 
law and — in dispute, showing that com- 
plainant is entitled to the moiety of the lands claimed, and 
that it was the evident intention of the ,rantor that the 
lands were to be divided between the two roads, and that 
priority of establishment did not give one road title to all. 
Judge Lee says that a decision of tary of the Interior 
Delano in favor of the respondent’s claim to exclusive right 
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to the lands proceeded upon the sole ground of priority of 


location and construction, and says: 


“This was manifestly erroneous in point of law, and it 
cannot b2 admitted toexclude the complainant company 
from its equal rights to lands earned by it in compliance 
by the legislative will of the trustee 


with conditions imposed 
and the act of Congress.’ 


Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern.—Receiver Reed 
reports to the Court for November and December as fol- 
lows: 

Balance, Nov. 1 : 
DRO Bie I iii nish ids bok e Ksctacsed vesedenns 36,268 
” “*. December. 41,163 


Total 
Disbursements in November 
9 ** Decembe 


Balance, Jan, 1 


The disbursements included $6,707 for new steel rails and 
$12,000 for new cars. 


Chicago, Portage & Superior.—The recent transfer 
of this company and the sudden stoppage of work on the line 
caused much local excitement, and there was some rioting 
among the discharged workmen. 

It is now reported that the purchase of the stock by Mr. 
Cable was for account of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Company, with the view of making a line to the north for 
that company. 

A dispatch from Chicago, Jan. 31, says: ‘‘ Mr. R. R. Cable, 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, is authority 
for the statement that the transfer of the Portage & Supe- 
rior Railroad tothe Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific roads is so nearly 
agreed upon as to be, practically, an accomplished fact. The 
latter roads are to assume the payment of the men and settle 
all indebtedness. It is stated on undoubted authority that 
the Rock Island road has nearly completed arrangements to 
use the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha as a feeder 
to the northern pineries, and to build a line from there to a 
point in Illinois, which shall tap the Rock Island road and 
make a complete triangular connection between Omaha, 
Chicago & St. Paul.” 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—The branches of this 
road built by nominally separate companies have been con- 
solidated with the main company. The companies thus 
taken in are the South Chicago & Western Indiana and the 
Chicago & Western Indiana Belt. The name of the con- 
solidated company remains the Chicago & Western Indi- 
ana; its capital stock is fixed at $5,000,000 and the 
bonded debt limited to $10,000,000. The office is in Chicago 


conn & West Michigan.—The Boston Advertiser 
says: ‘The late earnings of the Chicago & West Michigan 
Railroad Company cannot well be tabulated. During the 
first nine months of the year 1881 the gross earnings were 
$774,282, as compared with $609,414 in 1880. The larger 
part of this gain was made during the three months pre- 
ceding October, when the increase of earnings from the 
opening of new enterprises along the line of the road swelled 
from 14 to 40 and 50 per cent. In October, 105 new miles 
of road were put into the system, since which time the 
earnings of the company, as compared with the 1880 earn- 
ings, have shown an increase of about 65 per cent. The 
October earnings were $126,636, as compared with $78,993 
upon the West Michi road in October, 1880, or with 
$101,231, the sum of the gross earnings of the West Michi- 
gan and the branches since consolidated with it; a gain of 
60 per cent. when the increase of mileege is not taken into 
account, or of 25 per cent. with the same mileage. The 
November earnings were in 1881 $118,420, as compared 
with earnings of $72,467 uvon the West Michigan road in 
November, 1880, or of $93,374 upon the same mileage in 
November, 1880.” 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
This company last week began to run trains over the new 
Kankakee & Seneca road, which extends its line from 
Kankakee, [1l., to a junction with the Rock Island road at 
Seneca. Onetrain a day isrun at present, but the number 
will soon be increased 


Columbia & Greenville.—This omaony makes the 
following statement for the quarter ending . Sl: 

Gross earnings $261,699.20 

Expenses 159,609.49 

$102,089.71 

57,500.00 

--- $44,589.71 


The surplus is equivalent to 2.23 per cent. on the stock for 
the quarter. 


Delaware Western.—Work will shortly be begun on 


Net earnings 
Interest and rentals 


the extension of this road, in accordance with the act author- 


izing it, which requires a beginning to be made before 
March 1, 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Work on the 
line from Atlanta, Ga., to Rome has been suspended in and 
near Atlanta, in —— of action taken by the City 
Council which may 1a a change in the line necessary. 


Fitchburg.—At the annual meeting in Boston, Jan. 31, 
the stockhulders voted to authorize the issue of $500,000 


additional bonds for the purpose of funding the floating 


debt; also to approve the change of the tracks at Belmont 
— the lease of the old location to the Massachusetts Cen- 
tral. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonic.—Trains on 
the El Paso Division (which is buiit and operated by the 
Southern Pacific Company) now run to Marfa, Tex., which 
is 195 miles east from El Paso and 911¢ miles east of Sierra 
Blanca, the junction with the Texas & Pacific. The latest 
time-table shows an express and a freight and emigrant 
train each way daily between El Paso and Marfa, besides 
two Texas & Pacific trains each way daily between El Paso 
and Sierra Blanca. Marfa is 1,480.6 miles from San Fran- 
cisco by the railroad. 


Greenwood, Laurens & Spartanburg.—Work is to 


be begun next week on this road at Greenwood, 8S. C. A 
force of convicts has been hired from the state and teams 
and tools secured. 


Knox & Lincoln.—The Maine Central Company has 


made a final offer to lease this road, which will be submitted 
to the stockholders. The rental offered is said to be $60,000 


a year for 20 years and $72,000 a year thereafter. 


Lebanon Springs.—The Receiver’s report shows re- 
uarter ending Dec. 31 (including a ba'ance 

,660, and disbursements of $68,614, The 
The assets 
amount to $320,876, and the liabilities to $312,203, the lat- 


ceipts for the 
of $8,701) of 
earnings during thesame period were $23,661. 


ter including $293,111 in Receiver’s certificates, 


Lower California & Sonora —The concession for this 
r rs, Vice-President of 
the California Southern, provides for a railroad to start at 


road, granted to Mr. Thomas L. Roge 


Tia Juana, 15 miles from San Diego, Cal., on the Mexican 
frontier, running thence past Punta Ysabel, and thence to a 
point not yet determined on the line of the Sonora Railway; 
also, another branch to Real del Castillo and Todos Santos. 

The company is obliged to begin surveys inside of four 
months from the date of this contract, and to build the entire 
road in seven years, the work to be divided asfollows: Work 
must begin during the first year; in the second, at least 20 
miles must be built;in the third, 50 miles and in each follow- 
ing year 75 miles. The government grantsa right of way over 
its own lands, a width of about 230 ft. Construction mate- 
rial entering the country will be free from duty, and the 
exemption continues for 25 years. The road itself and all 
its appurtenances, as also its capital, will be exempt from 
taxation for 50 years. The company will also have the 
right - join any otber railways already built or that may 

uilt. 


Maine Central.—This company has been considering 
for some time the question of building new shops, the old 
ones at Waterville being insufficient for the work to be done. 
It is now stated that the company has accepted a proposi- 
tion made by the city of Portland to sell a tract of land as 
a site for the shops at a nominal price. It is understood 
that the principal shops will be established in Portland, 
though the Waterville shops will probably be kept up also. 


Manitoba Southwestern.—At the annual meeting in 
Winnipeg, Feb. 1, there was a fight which ended in the 
choice of two sets of officers, one by the American or 
Northern Pacific party and the other by the Canadian 
stockholders. 


Middletown & Crawford.—This road has been leased 
to the New York, Lake Erie & Western Company for 99 
years, at a rental equivalent to the interest on the bonds and 
4 per cent. on the stock. lt extends from Crawford Junc- 
tion, N. Y., to Pine Busk. 10 miles, its trains running over 
three miles of the New York, Ontario & Western track 
from Crawford Junction to Middletown. 


Missouri Pacific.—Track on the Jefferson City, Lebanon 
& Southwestern Branch is now Jaid to Little Gravois, Mo., 
40 miles southwest from Jefferson City and 14 miles be- 
yond the point reported at the close of the year. Work is 
progressing rapidly. 


New Bonds.—New issues of bonds are offered on the 
market as follows: 

Long Island consolidated 5 per cent. bonds are offered by 
the Corbin Banking Company, James G. King’s Sons and 
Maxwell & Graves, of New York, at par and interest. The 
total issue is $5,000,000, of which $2,500,000 are to be sold 
now to pay off old bonds, floating debt, etc., and for im- 
provements and new equipment; $1,700,000 are reserved to 
rovide for the old first and second-mortgage bonds, and 
800,000 reserved to be used as needed in the future. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—An investi- 
gation into the Spuyten Duyvil accident is in progress by a 
special committee of the New York Senate. 

The Grand Jury in New York has found indictments for 
manslaughter against the conductor and rear brakeman of 
the wrecked express train. A general presentment will 
probably also be made. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This company 
bas added to its leased lines the Middletown & Crawford 
road, from Middletown, N. Y., to Pine Bush, 13 miles, as 
noted elsewhere. It is valuable to the Erie chiefly for its 
milk business. 
It is stated that arrangements have been completed finally 
for the exchange of traffic between the Erie and the Penn- 
sylvania Company, Cincinnati business to go over the Little 
Miami road from Springfield, O., Chicago and Indianapolis 
business over the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central 
from Urbana. 


New York & New England.—This company has 
petitioned the Massachusetts Legislature for an act author- 
izing it to extend the Woonsocket Division of its road from 
some point in Brookline or Newton to Boston, over the right 
of way of the Boston & Albany Railroad Company, or 
otherwise; to extend the Southbridge Branch of its road 
from Southbridge to some convenient point on the line of 
the Massachusetts Central Railroad; to extend tne Ridge 
Hill Branch of its road from its terminus in Needham 
through Wellesley and Natick to Framingham; to do all 
things necessary for the constructien of the above-named 
extensions; to take land along the line of its present 
location for additional tracks and depot grounds. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—This company 
has decided to ballast the entire main line with broken stone 
as fast as possible. Some other improvements are to be 
made by cutting down grades and straightening tracks at 
several points between New Haven and Williamsbridge. 


Norfolk & Western.—It has been decided to extend 
the New River road, which this company is now building, 
south of its own line from New River station through Floyd, 
Carroll and Grayson counties in Virginia to the North Caro- 
lina line. The distance is about 50 miles. The section now 
under construction is north of the Norfolk & Western. 


Northern Pacific.—Negotiations are reported to be in 
progress between this company and the Union Pacific for 
an agreement as te a division of the Montana business. It 
is said that the chief point in discussion is the line from 
Helena to Butte, which both companies purpose building. 
The Utah & Northern, the Union Pacific line, is already 
completd to Butte and is making preparations for an im- 
mediate extension to Helena. 


Ohio.—It is reported that negotiations have been con- 
cluded for the transfer of the Cincinnati, Richmond & Chi- 
cago road to the Pennsylvania Company, in exchange for 
that company’s half interest in the Indianapolis & St. Louis 
road. The agreement cannot be concluded, however, until 
the question of the legality of the consolidation forming this 
company is decided. 


Oley Valley.—Surveys have been completed for this 
road, which is to run from Birdsboro, Pa., on the Philadel- 
pbia & Reading road, through the Oley Valley to Siesholtz- 
ville, about 24 miles. Contracts for the grading will. be 
let early in the spring. 


Painesville & Youngstown.—This company made de- 
fault in interest Jan. 1 and several suits have been begun 
against it. On application of the President of the compan 
the Court of Common Pleas of Lake County, O., last wee 
appointed a receiver, who at onve took possession. It is 
understood that the suits will be pressed, and the road sold 
and reorganized as soon as possible. 


Pennsylvania.—Grading is now in progress on this com- 
pany’s Susquehanna & Clearfield Branch from the Philadel- 
ye & Erie Division at the mouth of Sinnemahoning up the 

est Branch of the Susquebanna to Karthaus, a distance of 
22 miles. It is to be extended from Karthaus to the mouth 
of Moshannon and up the Moshannon to a connection with 
the Moshannon Branch. The new line will reach a consider- 
able coal district, and can also be used as an outlet for a 





large part of the Clearfield coal region with much lighter 
grades than the line to Tyrone now in use. 

Surveys have been made fora branch from Wayne, Pa., 
to Conshohocken. The line crosses a number of highways 
and the Reading Railroad track a ove grade. ; 

The company recent?y forbid the use by the Cambria Iron 
Company of a part of the grade of the old Portage road 
near Johnstown, and required rails which had been laid 
there to be taken up. It is said that the reason for this 
action is that the track laid might be used to make con- 
nection with the Somerset & Cambria Branch of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—Surveys have been begun 
for a cross branch from Shamokin, Pa., to Danville, about 
15 miles. This branch is evidently intended to shorten the 
distance for coal shipped Westward from a considerable 
part of the Reading’s territory, and is a preliminary to the 
new Western connection by way of Williamsport. 


Port Huron & Northwestern.—The track of the East 
Saginaw Branch of this road is now completed to East Sagi- 
naw, Mich ,46 miles westward from the old terminus at 
Marlette and 91 miles from Port Huron. The company 
now has 149 miles of road, the main line from Port Huron 
to Sand Beach, 70 miles, and the branch from Marlette 
Junction to East Saginaw, 79 miles. 


Pullman's Palace Car Co.—At the special meeting in 
Chicago, Feb. 1, resolutions were adopted to increase the 
capital stock of the company by the issue of new stock to the 
extent of $2.523,600, being 25 per cent. of the entire capital 
stock, the money to be used for purposes heretofore an- 
nounced. All the stockholders are to have until March 1 to 
subscribe for the new stock at par to an extent not exceed- 
ing one-fourth of their holdings on Feb. 18, 1882. All the 
stock not subscribed for may be disposed of by the directors. 
Payment of 50 per cent. is to be made on or before March 1, 
and the remainder on or before May 2. 


Richmond & Louisville.—This company was organ- 
ized at a meeting held in Alexandria, Va, Jan. 30. 
Ancther meeting will be held Feb. 15, to make arrange- 
ments for beginning work on the projected line. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—Track on 
the Arkansas Branch is now laid from the main line at 
Knobel, Ark., southward to Gainsville, 10 miles. Work is 
progressing steadily. 


St. Louis, Jerseyville & Springfield.—This road is 
now completed to Jersey Landing, Ill., three miles beyond 
the late terminus at Grafton and 71 miles from its junction 
with the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific at Bates. The road is 
to be worked by the Wabash. 


St. Louis & Lake Erie.—This company has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation to build a railroad from East St. 
Louis to a point on the Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield 
road, in Macon County, lll. Thisis the proposed extension 
of the Indiana, Bloomington & Western to St. Louis. 


Sussex Midland.—An organization under this charter 
was completed by the local stockholders at a meeting held 
w Bridgeville, Del., last week. New York parties have 
made an offer to build the road, but the local corporators 
refuse to allow them to organize the company, because they 
had given no guarantees as to their ability to carry out 
their contracts. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.—The consoli- 
dation of the Southern States Coal, lron & Land Company 
with this company was completed at a meeting held in 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 26. The capital stock of the consoli- 
dated company was fixed at $3,000,000. Some extensions 
of the company’s railroad to reach new mines are to be 
made shortly. 


Tionesta & Allegheny Valley.—This company has 
been organized to build a railroad from Oil City, Pa., to 
Sheffield in Warren County, a distance of 58 miles. The 
capital stock is to be $580,000. 


Ulster & Delaware.—An effort is being made to secure 
the extension of this road from its present terminus at 
Stamford, N. Y., to Cooperstown, a distance of 22 miles. 


Union Pacific.—Notice is given the 66 collateral trust 
mortgage bonds have been drawn for relemption under the 
terms of the mortgage, the numbers drawn being as follows: 
157, 178, 202, 287, 360, 388, 546, 713, 900, 997, 1053, 1081, 
1091, 1108, 1163, 122°, 1226, 13837, 1379, 1436, 1467, 1562, 
1568, 1581, 1681, 1703, 1711, 1941, 1979, 2238, 2262, 2318, 
2337, 2377, 2593, 2797, 2830, 2971, 3042, 3088, 3094, 3302, 
3332, 3368, 8374, 3391, 3658, 3690, 3707, 3806, 3822, 3890, 
3913, 3941, 3954, 4007, 4012, 4164, 4253, 4300, 4325, 4410, 
4525, 4530, 4564 and 5241. These bonds will be redeemed 
by the Union Trust Company of New York, Trustee, on 
Feb. 4 next, at 105 and accrued interest. Interest will 
cease from that date. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—It is reported that 
work will soon be begun on the extension of the Quincy, 
Missouri & Pacific Division from Trenton, Mo., to St. Joseph. 


Western North Carolina.—Track on this road is now 
completed to Paint Rock, on the Tennessee line, 180 miles 
from Salisbury. This is the terminus of this branch and 
the point of junction with the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia road. The telegraphic report of the completion of- 
the road some weeks ago was premature. ‘ 

On the Ducktown Branch the track is laid to Pigeon River, 
22 miles from Asheville. Both branches are finished within 
the extended limit of time fixed by the State Commissioners. 
Work will be continued on the Ducktown Branch, contracts 
having been let for some distance. ? . 

Wm. D. Carter, of Asheville, has begun suit in the United 
States Circuit Court to set aside the decrees of foreclosure 
under which this road was sold to the State of North Carc- 
lina. He claims possession of the road under a sheriff’s sale 
made in 1876. 


Woodstown & Swedesboro.—This company_has been 
organized to build a railroad from Swedesboro, N. J., the end 
of a branch of the West Jersey road, south to Woodstown, 
about eight miles. The intention is to extend the road ahout 
six miles beyond Woodstown to a junction with the Salem 
road. The company is controlled by the West Jersey. 


Xenia & Maysville.—It is proposed to build a narrow- 
gauge road from Xenia, O., southeast to Hillsboro, to con- 
nect with the Columbus & Maysville road. The distance is 
about 40 miles. 


Yadkin Valley & Virginia.—It is proposed to build a 
railroad from Salisbury, N. C., northward into the Yadkin 
Valley and following that river to East Bend, and theace 
by Danbury to the Virginia line and to a connection with 
the Danville & New River road. The project is based upon 
the assumption that the Virginia Midland has finally aban- 
doned its North Carolina Extension. 


Zanesville & Ohio River.—It is proposed to build a 
railroad from empty O., .southeastward down the 








Muskingum Valley to the Ohio. Both Marietta and Belpre 
are proposed as terminal points on the Ohio. 





